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OCTOBER, 1933 


RACES, PEOPLES AND CULTURES IN PREHISTORIC 
EUROPE 


THERE is a large measure of truth in the late Professor Bury’s 
dictum that the true history of Europe begins in Egypt and 
south-western Asia, not among the barbarian Kelts and Germans. 
The political organisation of the State, the rudiments of writing, 
arithmetic and the other sciences, the first principles of our art 
and much of our material civilisation have indeed been inherited 
from the Egyptians and the Sumerians. But prehistoric arche- 
ology has demonstrated that the barbarian Kelts and Germans and 
their even more barbarous precursors did possess a collective 
individuality of their own, an applied science, artistic traditionsand 
a material and spiritual culture. We have come to realise that 
these elements have been blended with and have reacted upon those 
taken over from the Ancient East. Let me take two examples 
at random from my own experience, neither exceptionally striking 
or significant ; the art of handling large stones has lived on from 
the days of Avebury and Stonehenge in corners of Aberdeenshire 
and Cornwall; many features in the architecture and domestic 
life of the prehistoric villagers of Skara Brae in Orkney can be 
illustrated among contemporary Hebridean crofters. Historians 
can no longer afford to ignore prehistory. 

But ex hypothesi the men of prehistoric times aredumb. They 

veleft usnonames. Personality eludes us. We can, however, 
watch the accumulation of elements of material culture, and we 
can also grasp the individuality of human groups. To describe 
the latter new concepts have to be devised, old terms re-defined. 

I, Last century the pioneers of prehistory experimented with 
the concept of race, and its popular exponents still use the term. 
It has, however, been given a precise significance in scientific 
literature that does not entirely conform to popular usage though 
iteolours it. Scientifically a race should be a group of persons all 
sharing perceptible and measurable physical peculiarities that 
have been and can be inherited. How far is this concept applic- 


able to the interpretation of prehistoric evidence ? 
No, 71.—vou. xvi. ° 
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All living men belong to-day to a single species, Homo sapiens, 
From the biological point of view the several races which seem s0 
easily distinguishable are only varieties ; they can interbreed and 
beget fertile offspring. In the animal world too we meet varieties 
as well as species. But in the wild state the varieties of animals 
tend to be restricted to specific regions and environments. Each 
is to some extent specialised to meet the conditions of its habi- 
tat, which it often will not voluntarily desert. Inter-breeding 
between varieties is thus comparatively rare in nature. Man is 
in a different position. Owing to his control over fire and his 
ability to make clothes and tools he is able to live in almost any 
environment. And he has been able to do so throughout the 
15,000 or more years through which we can trace Homo sapiens 
with certainty. It is only to be expected that a great deal of 
crossing should have taken place during this vast period. Some 
varieties indeed have remained for a very long time more or less 
segregated from contact with others, in relatively restricted areas 
under comparatively uniform, climatic conditions. As a result of 
prolonged inbreeding and adaptation to the constant environment 
such varieties exhibit particularly well-marked physical peculiari- 
ties. Negroes are a case in point : they can be traced in tropical 
Africa for fully five thousand years. But such partial segregation 
has been operative to a far lesser degree in the temperate zones of 
Europe, North Africa and Hither Asia. In them the marked 
seasonal variations in climate accustom their occupants to wide 
ranges of temperature, and facilitate migration to and life under 
different environments. Moreover, the climate and environment 
in these latitudes has itself undergone radical changes even during 
the last 20,000 years. At the beginning of that period Scandinavia 
and northern Britain were still covered with the glaciers of the 
last Ice Age, while the desolate Sahara probably received enough 
rain to become a grassy savannah. Even after the passing of 
glacial conditions north-western Europe was subjected to very 
considerable climatic oscillations, mirrored, for instance, in the 
forests now buried in our peat-bogs. 

This climatic variability naturally does not favour the develop- 
ment of strongly-marked physical features among the populations 
affected thereby, such as might result from prolonged exposure to 
uniform conditions. The changes also promote movements of 
people, whereby new-comers, adjusted to the new environment, 
would meet and might mix with survivors from the climatic 
phase passing away. It is thus only to be expected that the 
populations of Europe and Hither Asia should be exceedingly 
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mixed. Though the traveller cannot help noticing differences 
between the inhabitants of, say, Baghdad, Ankara, Athens, 
Berne and Stockholm, it is far from easy to define such differences 
sientifically. On closer examination it will be found that the 
populations of Iraq, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, and so on 
embrace a substantial variety of physical types; and many of 
these types may be recognised in most, if not all, the countries 
examined. 

This variety of types may be described as racial mixture. It 
might be explained by migrations which brought first one and then 
another breed of men into a country inhabited by a third; and 
that is just what prehistoric anthropologists last century hoped to 
determine. They believed that by going back four or five thou- 
sand years they would find relatively pure races occupying 
definite regions. Then they hoped to be able to trace out their 
movements, and thus to write a prehistory of each country in 
racial terms. 

Their programme came up against an obvious difficulty right 
at the outset. Living men are usually classified racially accord- 
ing to stature, head-form, shape of the nose, colour of the 
skin, eyes and hair, extent and quality of the hair, and so on. 
But from ancient times only skeletons, and they generally frag- 
mentary, are preserved. Comparatively few of the features used 
to differentiate between living races can be recognised on such 
material. In practice only head-form, stature, and in favourable 
cases the shape of the nose, are available. And stature has been 
shown now to be rather a matter of diet than of stable hereditary 
factors. 

Prehistoric anthropologists used to think they had found a way 
out of the difficulty by a study of the length of the skull in com- 
parison to its width. The relation of head breadth to head length 
seemed to be a relatively stable hereditary character. Expressed 
a8 @ percentage the relation becomes what is termed the cephalic 
index. When the ratio of breadth to length is 80% or over, the 
skull is called brachycephalic or round-headed ; when under 75% 
the man is a dolichocephal or long-head. 

Applying this system of classification to Europe it was found 
that to-day long-heads are dominant round the Mediterranean and 
in the north, while the mountainous central region is more largely 
populated by round-heads. A study of prehistoric skulls showed 
that much the same relation held good in the New Stone Age, say 
3000 to 2000 B.c. The classification of the peoples of Europe into 
long-heads and round-heads was thus generally accepted. It was 

02 
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even suggested that the round-heads were immigrants from Asia 
who had brought to Europe the neolithic arts of agriculture and 
stock-breeding; for the Mongols of Asia are generally round. 
headed, while in Old Stone Age Europe only long-headed skeletons 
had been found. Almost at once, however, it was realised thattheir 
other characteristics showed that the round-heads of Europe were 
in no sense Mongolian, and that the living long-heads comprised 
two distinct varieties—tall and blonde Nordics, and short, dark 
Mediterraneans. The same subdivision was (rather arbitrarily) 
applied to prehistoric long-heads, though evidence of pigmentation 
was lacking and the indications of stature not always conclusive, 
At the end of last century a threefold division of Europe, amongst 
Nordics, Mediterraneans and round-heads, termed Alpines (who 
were sandwiched in between the other two), was generally 
accepted. 

But it could not long be maintained that these races existed 
pure and segregated even in the New Stone Age. Groups of 
round-heads of that age were found in Sardinia, Sicily, Spain, 
Sweden, and Denmark, where long-heads should have predomin- 
ated. It further appeared that the simple classification on the 
basis of cephalic index plus stature masked a really significant 
diversity. Anthropologists began to search for new criteria, such 
as details in the curvature of the skull or averages obtained by 
applying abstruse mathematical formule to a number of measure- 
ments. 

Beyond trying to retain as much as possible of the old classi- 
fication and nomenclature, the several authorities have not come 
to any close agreement. A given anthropologist will produce a 
quite coherent picture of the races and even the racial history of 
his favourite area. But I have utterly failed to co-ordinate and 
harmonise into a consistent picture of neolithic Europe the recent 
writings of Keith, Fiirst (Sweden), Scheidt (Germany) and 
Czekanowski (Poland). So in the case of Mesopotamia it is 
impossible to correlate Keith’s account of skulls from al ’Ubaid 
near Ur with Buxton’s of contemporary skulls from Kish. On 
these lines prehistoric anthropology seems leading to chaos. 

And at this point the new science of genetics has stepped in to 
render confusion worse confounded. The inheritance of various 
traits when distinct varieties of insects or animals are crossed has 
been studied statistically. It appears that the several traits are 
not transmitted uniformly in accordance with Mendel’s law. 
Some traits of parent A may go to an offspring which inherits 
other traits from parent B. Certain traits are, however, normally 
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linked and transmitted together. The term gene has been 
given to the unit carrying these linked traits. Now the study of 
human inheritance by these methods is in its infancy. The long 
breeding cycle of Homo sapiens and the difficulty of obtaining 
accurate and reliable pedigrees covering a number of generations 
naturally retard the collection of adequate material for statistical 
study. At the moment it is far from clear even what physical 
traits are linked in human inheritance; still less can one hazard 
aguess as to which of the historically significant mental character- 
istics go hand in hand with any given bodily peculiarity. Yet 
until these points are cleared up the historian should certainly 
be chary of talking about racial mentality and speculating on its 
contributions to progress. 

Teachers and expositors could materially contribute to the 
spread of accurate thinking by studiously avoiding confusion 
between the sociological and linguistic terms ‘‘ people”’ and the 
physiological term “race.” In discussing the latter they would 
be well advised to adopt a reserved attitude and to be cautious 
in using the statements of earlier authors. 

The anthropologist may eventually find a way of escape from 
the impasse he has reached with the aid of statistics. The 
differences in the people noticed by the traveller from Baghdad 
to Stockholm are not illusions; they are, however, differences in 
the average population encountered at the several stations. Now 
Karl Pearson has devised formule for expressing such differences 
numerically, and for representing in figures a sample population 
(the “ man in the street ’’) as an average of a number of measure- 
ments taken upon the constituent individuals. Given a sufficient 
number of skeletons, the same process is applicable to prehistoric 
times. Race thus becomes a measurable entity. Of course, race 
thus defined as the average population of a region is a rather 
different concept from the concrete group of kindreds envisaged 
by popular thought, or the breed of the geneticist. It is doubtful 
how far this concept will help the historian. It is not often that 
the skeletal material from early times suffices for statistical 
calculations. When it does, the results are rather surprising. 
After applying Pearson’s formulz to a large series of English skulls 
of all ages, Morant concluded that the Anglo-Saxon conquest had 
had no appreciable physical effect on the population; that the 
invaders must have been entirely absorbed by the earlier Iron Age 
stock, presumably the ‘“ Keltic ” Britons. 

II. Prehistoric archeology for its part has, particularly since 
the war, been working with the concept of a “culture.” It finds 
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that groups of distinctive traits, mostly peculiarities in material 
culture (dress, armament, ornaments, domestic architecture), but 
also more spiritual characteristics such as burial rites and artistic 
styles, tend to hang together and be associated in a given con- 
tinuous region at a given period. Such a group of associated 
traits is what the archeologist terms a culture. Now he finds that 
a culture can evolve in time; fashions may be gradually modified 
and types of weapon improved while the general continuity is 
maintained. The modifications may follow divergent lines in 
different parts of the culture’s area. Similarly the culture can 
expand and move about in space; it may intrude into an area 
previously occupied by different cultures. It may supersede 
these, or a sort of composite culture may arise, blending intrusive 
and native elements. 

The prehistorian remembers that the traits here dealt with 
are not dead fossils, but the products of human hands, the expres- 
sions of human intelligence. And so it is evident that a culture 
behaves like a human group, which may evolve, expand and 
migrate. What name is to be given to this group that is the 
culture’s author? Popular writers and a few scientists, mainly 
German, still use the term race here. Indeed one well-known 
culture has been given a racial name, “ Nordic.” 

But only quite exceptionally do the skeletal remains associated 
with a given culture belong exclusively or even predominantly to 
a single physical type. The Nordic culture of the New Stone Age 
is a striking case. Its centre was in Denmark and southem 
Sweden, and it is best illustrated by the great stone graves of those 
regions. These have yielded a number of skeletons that: have 
been properly studied. They prove to belong to very varied 
physical types: over 26% were round-heads, and only 292% 
longheads. Not all the latter even showed such tallness or other 
features as might justify their attribution to the Nordic race. 
Hence the Nordic culture is not the creation of the Nordic race as 
such, but of a mixed population such as inhabits Denmark and 
southern Sweden to-day. 

It is thus obvious that a culture need not correspond to 4 
group allied by physical traits acquired by heredity. Culture is 
a social heritage ; it corresponds to a community sharing common 
traditions, common institutions and a common way of life. Such 
a group may reasonably be called a people. That is, indeed, the 
current use. The English people includes representatives of 
three distinct layers of prehistoric invaders as well as of Anglo- 
Saxons, Danes, Normans, Flemings, and later arrivals. But all 
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now share, besides a common language and common institutions, 
quite a number of peculiarities in material culture, such as baths 
and water-closets. In the same way the Jews are a people. 

ite their comparative segregation and consequent inbreeding 
they do not all conform to a single physical type; indeed three 
distinct stocks have been distinguished. Besides the round- 
headed hook-nosed Jew, beloved of the caricaturist, are two long- 
headed varieties, one with fine and delicate features, the other 
much coarser. These three types correspond to three elements 
in the population of Palestine 3000 years ago. The comic Jew 
approximates to the Hittites, as represented on their own 
monuments of that period ; the coarse, fleshy long-heads reappear 
among Egyptian portraits of Bedouins and Syrians, while the more 
refined variety resembles the Minoans painted on the walls of the 
palace of Knossos and may be identified with the Philistines who 
came into Palestine from the Aigean. Community of traditions 
and language has united these three distinct stocks into a single 
people, but not yet into a physical race. 

It is, then, a people to which the culture of the archeologist 
must correspond. If ethnic be the adjective for people, we may 
say that prehistoric archeology has a good hope of establishing 
an ethnic history of Europe, while a racial one seems hopelessly 
remote. 

In this task the archeologist may expect help from another 
discipline, that of comparative ‘philology. At the end of the 
eighteenth century it was recognised that Sanskrit (the ancient 
language of the Hindus), Persian, Greek, Latin, the Keltic, Teu- 
tonic and Slavonic dialects were all related together, in much the 
same sort of way as French, Italian, Portuguese and Spanish. 
The relationship could be best explained by postulating a parent 
language related to Sanskrit, Greek, etc., in much the same sort 
of way as vulgar Latin to French and Spanish. To this parent 
language the name Aryan was at first given, because the early 
Hindus and Persians called themselves Aryans. In scientific 
literature the term is now confined to the ancestor of these two 
linguistic families and of one or two other dialects; for the wider 
mit the name Indo-European or Indo-Germanic is preferred, 
though popular writers still employ the old name Aryan. 

Quite legitimately it was inferred that there must have existed 
some human group that spoke the parent language. At first, in 
harmony with the pre-scientific ideas of the age, this group was 
regarded as a race. And so an Aryan race was postulated to 
speak the Aryan tongue, and all peoples who speak or have spoken 
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an Indo-European language were described as belonging to the 
Aryan race. The absurdity of this manner of speaking was 
quickly recognised by educated persons, though it is still employed 
by highly-placed politicians. Swarthy Hindus, Greeks ang 
Italians of small stature and generally narrow-headed; blonde 
round-headed Prussians; dark round-headed Swiss; and tall 
blonde Swedes—not to mention the negroes in America— 
obviously do not belong individually or in mass to a single physical 
type or breed. Notoriously too the French and the Spaniards ar 
not to any appreciable extent descendedfrom the Roman colonists, 
officials and merchants to whom they owe their language, but from 
Keltic-speaking Gauls, Teutonic-speaking Belge, Franks and 
Burgundians, and from Ligurians and Iberians who spoke non- 
Indo-European dialects. Again, Keltic dialects are spoken both 
by the small dark people of Wales and the western Isles and by the 
tall blonde Highlanders. Confusions between race and language 
persist only in the minds of the most superficial journalists and 
bigoted politicians. . 

The idea of an Indo-Germanic race is more tenacious of life. 
Many still conceive the speakers of the parent language as con- 
stituting a race, a group bound together by community of blood 
and physical peculiarities as well as of speech and tradition. By 
their superior prowess or intelligence, it is supposed, bands of 
Indo-Europeans, thus conceived, subdued and imposed their 
speech upon various alien populations, from the Atlantic to Tibet; 
but, being numerically few, the conquerors must often have been 
absorbed by the subject peoples. Generally to-day the original 
Indo-Europeans are identified with the Nordic race, an identi- 
fication most enthusiastically espoused by de Lapouge in France, 
though now most popular in Germany. 

Warnings against this racial conception were, however, being 
uttered over sixty years ago. Max Miiller wrote that the man 
who spoke of an Aryan race was as great a sinner as one who 
spoke of a brachycephalic dictionary ora dolichocephalic grammar. 
In the light of preceding paragraphs it is needless to labour the 
point here. Language goes not with race but generally with the 
group we term a people ; and so it is generally linked with culture, 
as previously defined. In prehistory the culture may very well 
represent also a linguistic group. If it be illegitimate to look for 
an Indo-Germanic race, it is quite reasonable to seek an Indo- 
European culture by archeological means. 

Prehistorians are actually engaged upon this quest, though 
they are far from finality. A few established points may be 
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mentioned. From about 450 B.c. we know of a culture, termed 
the La Téne culture after a site on Lake Neuchatel. It was then 
centred ineastern France, Switzerland andsouth-western Germany, 
but it soon expanded to Britain, Spain, North Italy, Central 
Burope and eventually even Roumania. But wherever remains 
of the La Téne culture are found, place-names and references in 
the classical authors attest the presence of men of Keltic speech, 
ie. of Kelts. The bearers of the La Téne culture were thus 
indubitably Kelts, and its dispersion mirrors their wanderings 
even more faithfully than the accounts in ancient writers. But it 
cannot be inferred that all Kelts possessed a La Téne culture. 
Indeed it is probable that earlier waves of Kelts had carried a pre- 
La Téne culture, for instance to Spain and Ireland, before 500 B.c. 
The identification of Keltic culture at these early dates is not yet, 
however, undisputed. 

In the same sort of way the Italici, the linguistic ancestors of 
the Latins, Oscans and Umbrians, can with some confidence be 
identified as early as 900 B.C. and perhaps five or six centuries 
earlier. From 1000 B.c. we know of cultures which can be attri- 
buted to Teutonic speaking peoples, and of others which, on the 
strength of place-names, are generally being assigned to the 
Illyrians. 

Beyond this prehistorians have not advanced with any degree 
of unanimity. For instance, though the prehistoric archeology 
of Greece has been studied intensively, no one is agreed as to when 
precisely the Hellenic Greeks appeared in the Peninsula. A 
group of place-names with parallels in Asia Minor has been shown 
to correspond with a culture which spread through insular and 
peninsular Greece from that quarter soon after 3000 B.o. This cul- 
ture then belongs to a non-Indo-European Asianic people. The 
Minoans of Crete probably belonged to the same or an allied 
linguistic stock. The Greeks themselves presumably arrived later. 
But whatever material culture of their own they may have 
brought with them, it is likely to have been far inferior to that of 
the Asianics, which would therefore have been adopted by the 
new-comers. Perhaps for this reason the Greeks remain unidenti- 
fied. Scholars are still debating whether or no the lords of 
Mycenz in the fifteenth century B.c. were Greeks in the linguistic 
sense, 

In view of the difficulty thus experienced in identifying the 
several Indo-European peoples as late as the second millennium 
B.C., it can hardly be expected that the parent Indo-European 
culture should have been recognised with certainty or unanimity. 
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An influential and rather vociferous school indeed unhesitati 

identifies the Nordic culture mentioned above (p. 198) with that of 
the parent Indo-Europeans. But actually that culture was com. 
posite. It is derived in part from a much older and cruder culture 
created by savage hunters and fishers living on the edge of streams 
and lagoons in the primeval forest of northern Europe round the 
Baltic and North Sea coasts. To these savages came voyagers 
from the west, numerous and influential enough to introduce and 
establish the idea of building gigantic stone tombs and probably 
bringing also cereals to cultivate and even sheep to breed. Yet 
other cultural elements are supposed to have come up from the 
south-east, presumably brought by immigrants too. The latter 
have quite as good a claim as the forest fishers to be regarded as 
the parent Indo-Europeans, or at least a very early branch thereof. 
But their starting-point is still uncertain ; it may have been on the 
Pontic steppe or even further east. The claim of the Nordic 
culture of the third millennium B.c. to be that of the parent Indo- 
Europeans is in any case very insecure. It is not even certain 
that it was Indo-European at all. The prehistory of Europe in 
the second millennium is complicated enough to give room for the 
Indo-European expansion in our continent as late as that. The 
spread of cremation in the latter half of the millennium, for 
example, may prove to be due to a wave of Indo-Europeanisation. 

The problems raised above are almost certainly capable of 
solution by archeological means. Really scientific methods for 
the classification and excavation of prehistoric antiquities have 
not been at all generally known or employed until within the last 
twenty years. Even in many parts of Europe systematic explora- 
tion has only begun since the war, and it is still in a backward 
condition in several key-areas, notably Russia, the Balkans and 
Ireland; it has hardly begun in those parts of Hither Asia and 
India where the Aryans first appear on the stage of history. 
When exploration is further advanced a solution of the Indo- 
European question and an ethnic history of Europe may be 
expected. At the moment prehistory gives little ground for 
labelling any particular country “the Indo-European cradle,” 
still less for regarding any existing nations as exceptionally pure 
descendants of the parent folk. 

Nor need such a descent afford excuse for unmixed pride. In 
India and Hither Asia Aryans (sensu stricto) seem to have been 
barbaric invaders among highly civilised peoples. The Mycenzans 
of Mainland Greece were inferior to the Minoans of Crete in every- 
thing save the length of their rapiers and the strength of their 
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fortifications ; and the first period of undisputed Indo-European 
dominance that succeeds the Mycenzan is the darkest and poorest 
inGreek archeology. The Nordic culture of the third millennium 
iseomparable to that of the Maoris in the days of Captain Cook. 
Its authors lacked metal for tools and weapons, the potters’ wheel 
and other elementary amenities, to say nothing of writing, vase- 
painting, sculpture, drainage-systems, and other refinements that 
had already been current in the valleys of the Nile, the Euphrates 
and the Indus for many centuries. (Of course there are people 
who prefer the rough incised pots from the Danish tombs to the 
superbly painted vases of India or Crete, just as there are people 
who prefer jazz to Beethoven. This I infer is the distinction 
between “culture ” and civilisation.) The most that could sensibly 
be said of the inhabitants of Denmark and North Germany in 
those days is that Britain and Norway were still more barbarous. 

The results here indicated may seem disappointingly negative. 
In view of the portentous nonsense that is parading to-day in 
peudo-scientific garb it seemed better to explain precisely why 
septicism is imposed by the limitations of our knowledge than to 
attempt a reconstruction on the basis of the positive data avail- 
able. Such reconstructions are still rather speculative, and, if 
they are to avoid misleading dogmatism, require more quali- 
fications and reservations than can find space in an article. But 
there is no doubt that prehistory is obtaining positive results. 
Not the least important has been to trace out in ever greater detail 
the paths and mechanisms whereby the great discoveries of the 
Ancient East—cereal cultivation, metallurgy, the wheel and the 
sail, for instance—were transmitted to the savages and barbarians 
of Cisalpine Europe. 

V. Gorpon CHILDE. 





THE CHARACTER OF THE ANGLO-SAXON 
CONQUESTS: A DISPUTED POINT 


WueEwn Stubbs wrote his Constitutional History, few would 
have questioned his statement that the conquest of Britain by 
the Saxons, Angles and Jutes “‘ was the result of a series of separate 
expeditions, long continued and perhaps, in point of time, con. 
tinuous, but unconnected, and independent of one another,” 
Since 1907, however, when Professor H. M. Chadwick subjected 
the foundations of this belief to searching criticism in his Origin 
of the English Nation, the opinion of historians on this matter 
has undergone a revolutionary change; and to-day it would, 
I suppose, be more orthodox to maintain, as Sir Charles Oman 
maintained in 1910 in his England before the Norman Conquest, 
that “ the Saxons, Jutes and’English worked together against the 
Britons,” that “the Saxons swept with fire and sword all over 
Eastern Britain, and even as far as the Western Sea, during the 
course of a comparatively few years,” and that, after “ the first 
triumphant inrush of the Teutonic invaders ” had been checked 
by the battle of Mons Badonicus, there was a “ disruption of 
the conquering host into petty kingdoms.” In the most recent 
discussion of the whole problem with which I am acquainted— 
M. Ferdinand Lot’s Rhys Memorial Lecture Bretons et Anglais auz 
Ve et VIe Siécles, which was read to the British Academy 
on 18 February 1931—these views are, in the main, reaffirmed. 
M. Lot, though sceptical of the possibility of detailed knowledge, 
quite definitely rejects the account of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
with its stories of slow and piecemeal conquests, and asserts 
that the conquest was rapid : “‘ Dés 441 ou 442 tout est accompli.”’ 

More than twenty years ago, when such opinions were nev, 
I ventured to criticize them in an article in Hoops’ Reallexikon 
der Germanischen Altertumskunde,? and further consideration 
has only increased my scepticism. The question seems to tum 
essentially upon the validity of three lines of argument, and none 
of these am I able to follow. 

1 Stubbs, op. cit., vol. 1 (first edn., 1874), p. 59; Oman, op. cit., pp. 213, 209, 214; 
Lot, op. cit. especially p. 11; ef. Chadwick, op. cit., pp. 12, 182, F. G. M. Beck in 
Cambridge Medieval History, vol. 1 (1911), p. 389, and Lot in Melanges Bémont 
(1913), p. 19. The opposite view seems, however, to have been taken by W. 6. 


Collingwood : see Antiquity, no. 11 (Sept. 1929), p. 292. 
2 Vol. 1, p. 601 et seq. 
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I. There is, first, the argument based upon the contrast between 
the account in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and the accounts 
given in the other authorities. We must remember that, as the 
conquerors were but little removed from barbarism, the evidence 

































of Saxon inscriptions and coins is wholly lacking for the period 
of the conquest, so that the witness of archeology is deficient, 
- would at least in chronological precision, while similar vagueness neces- 
tain b sarily characterises conclusions drawn from the study of place- 
spiel names, much as that study is being advanced by the Survey 
1e, con: of English Place-Names. Further, the written sources upon 
other.” which we are forced to depend are inadequate to a degree. The 
bjected age of the Anglo-Saxon conquests was unfavourable to historical 
Origin composition. ‘The conquerors were practically illiterate and their 
matter eatliest historical writings belong to a much later date. From 
would the conquered we have nothing of really early date except the 
Cine sixth-century Liber Querulus of Gildas, which is rather a homily 
ngques than a history. The only really contemporary sources are of 
ast the continental origin—an anonymous Gaulish chronicle, which 
1 over used to be attributed (erroneously) to Prosper Tiro, and the life 
ng the of St. Germanus by Constantius. And these two writers tell us 
© first very little. 
eckiad Now the contention that Stubbs’ view of the conquests was 
ion wrong is primarily based upon the principle that we ought to 
rooent prefer the contemporary continental sources and the nearly 
ted— contemporary Gildas to the account of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
de which is very late and contains some statements that are certainly 
demy untrue. The theory of several independent invasions and of 
aad distinct and more or less isolated settlements at various points 
edge, along the coast is suggested to us only by the Chronicle. None 
nicl, of the contemporary or nearly contemporary authorities says 
eiths anything which would lead one to suppose that the manner of 
13.”1 the conquest was such as the Chronicle indicates. But these 
new, facts are not conclusive. M. Lot’s treatment of the Chronicle 
iin is utterly uncritical. Late, and to some extent untrustworthy, 
tion it undoubtedly is, but it cannot be dismissed as a mere fabrication 
aa of the reign of Alfred. That there were no written annals in the 
one pagan period may of course be assumed; but the only reason 
M. Lot gives for denying the existence of any early annals is that 
ii Bede shows no knowledge of them, and in so arguing he hardly 
ok in makes sufficient allowance for the fact that Bede was primarily 
a 1A useful account of the authorities, with translations of the relevant 





passages, will be found in R. W. Chambers’ England before the Norman Conquest 
(University of London Intermediate Source Books of History, no. vi, 1928). 
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concerned with ecclesiastical history. Recent criticism hag 
greatly strengthened the grounds for thinking that some of the 
annals in the Chronicle relating to the conquest were compiled ag 
early as the middle of the seventh century ; and the discrepancies in 
its stories point to a genuine, though muddled, tradition, and not 
to deliberate invention. As Professor Stenton says, “ it is ep. 
tirely to the credit of the seventh-century annalist that he should 
have refrained from smoothing away inconsistencies.” ? Further, 
the very existence of a muddled tradition in the seventh century, 
even if we reject all the details of the account, speaks strongly, 
I think, for the hypothesis of various independent invasions and 
settlements. From such an historical basis, a muddled and dis. 
cordant tradition would readily develop. But if the history in 
fact began with a single invasion on a grand scale, it is almost 
incredible that the conquerors should have forgotten all about it. 
A large-scale invasion, coming overseas, pre-supposes a very 
considerable power of organisation—much more, of course, than 
it is necessary to assume in the case of the Goths or the Franks 
who did not cross the sea at all, or even in the case of the Vandals 
who needed only to cross the straits of Gibraltar. Now if the 
conquerors of Britain were sufficiently civilised to achieve an 
invasion of this kind, can they at the same time have been too 
barbarous to preserve the memory of it? When people invent 
stories about their ancestors, their tendency is to invent some- 
thing grander than the truth. But here we are asked to believe 
not only that all memory of a stupendous historical achievement 
faded away, but that the descendants of the invaders invented 
the petty stories of isolated invasions which are preserved in the 
probably seventh-century annals of the Chronicle. It is true 
there is nothing in our other authorities which would lead us to 
suppose that the conquest was accomplished by a series of in- 
dependent invasions, but their language is so vague and general 
that it can scarcely be said to contradict the account of the 
Chronicle. Continental annalists were not concerned, and Gildas 
was not concerned, with the organisation of the conquerors: 
the sufferings of the conquered were enough for them, and they 
would have little interest in ascertaining whether the destroyers 
of the province had acted independently or in concert. Neither 
Gildas, nor the Gallic chronicler, knows of any distinction between 


1 I notice that M. Lot miscalls the Historia Ecclesiastica, referring to it as the 
Historia Anglorum. 

* F. M. Stenton in Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th Series, vol. rx (1926), pp. 163-6; 
cf. G. H. Wheeler in Eng. Hist. Rev., April 1921, pp. 161-71. 
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the Saxons, Angles and Jutes, though the reality of that dis- 
tinction has been confirmed by archeology. But since they 
confused different peoples, may they not have confused distinct 
invasions? Moreover, though in general the language of all the 
guthorities except the Chronicle seems to suggest a large-scale 
enterprise, we may perhaps see a hint of something different in 
the statement about the Saxons coming in “ three keels,” which 
we get in Gildas.* Is it not at least possible that we have here a 
genuine tradition of a small-scale invasion of Kent combined 
with a general account that was a mere inference from the results 
attained at a much later stage in the history of the conquest ? 
M. Lot, however, relies on the fifth-century sources—the Gallic 
Chronicle which ends in 452, and the life of St. Germanus. He 
concludes that the conquest was rapid because the latter shows 
that Verulamium was still unconquered in 429 and the former 
tells us that the conquest was completed by 441 or 442. But 
the apparent austerity which thus confines us to the strictly 
contemporary accounts conceals an impossible demand upon 
our credulity.* Everything depends upon the statement in the 
Gallic Chronicle that in 441 or 442 the “ Britains ’’ were reduced 
to subjection by the Saxons :—Britanniae usque ad hoc tempus 
varis cladibus eventibusque latae [? late vexatae] in ditionem 
Saxonum rediguntur. But the statement is obviously untrue. 
Apart from the inaccuracy of the term “‘ Saxons ” employed here, 
we may ask: what did the chronicler mean by Britanniae? If 
he meant the British Isles, or even the Roman province of Britain, 
what he says is nonsense. Wales was part of the Roman province, 
and the conquest of Wales was not completed for more than 
800 years after 442. If he meant the two subdivisions Britannia 

1 See E. T. Leeds, The Archeology of the Anglo-Saxon Settlements (1913), 
especially pp. 37, 76, 99. Mr. Leeds has by an oversight attributed to me the 
“somewhat serious error’ of denying the archwological contrast between the 
Anglian north and the Saxon south, more particularly in regard to the Anglian 
character of cruciform brooches (op. cit., p.'76, note 1). In fact, in the passage 
which he quotes from my article in the Reallexikon, I was merely summarizing 
Mr. Chadwick’s case against the ethnology of Bede, and I went on to express my 
disagreement with Mr. Chadwick. That there was less difference between Angles 
and Saxons than between either of them and the Jutes seems admitted: see 
Nils Aberg, The Saxons in England (1926), p. 1. Even Mr. Chadwick considered 
that the inhabitants of Kent were “of a distinct nationality” (Origin of the 
English Nation, p. 86). 

* ¢. 23 [Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Auct. Antiq., x11 (1894), p. 38]. The 
three ships also appear in Bede (Hist. Eccle., 1, 15) and in the Historia Brittonum 
(Mon. Germ. Hist., ut swpra, p. 171); but neither is independent of Gildas. 

* I assume that the Gallic Chronicle is of fifth-century date, as is usually 


supposed. But even that does not seem to be certain. It ends in 452, but, as 
Mr. Chadwick points out (op. cit., p. 49), it may be incomplete. 
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Prima and Britannia Secunda, he says something which, if true, 
would scarcely justify M. Lot’s “ tout est accompli,” but which 
in fact cannot be accepted. Almost the only thing we know 
about these subdivisions is that Cirencester seems to have been 
in Britannia Prima.1 But it is not so easy to brush aside the 
statement of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, that Cirencester was taken 
by Ceawlin in 577, as it is to reject its earlier annals. As Pro. 
fessor R. W. Chambers says: “‘ With the last quarter of the 
sixth century we reach a period the memory of which must 
have been still fresh when clerks and writing reached the West 
Saxon Court, with Christianity, in the early seventh century,” * 
Thus it is scarcely possible to believe that all Britannia Prima 
was in Saxon hands by 442. In no sense in which the Gallic 
chronicler could have employed the term Britanniae could he 
have said with truth that all “the Britains’’ were brought 
under Saxon rule by 442. But if we can only accept the state- 
ment as applying to a part of Britain, to what part may we apply 
it? That is the whole question, and the Gallic Chronicle itself 
does not answer it. To suppose, as M. Lot virtually does, that 
this mid-fifth-century author means by Britanniae just that 
part of Britain which was in the hands of the conquerors when 
Gildas wrote about a century later is an arbitrary and almost 
fantastic assumption. Moreover, such an assumption would 
involve us in another difficulty. The Gallic Chronicle under the 
year 409-10 says Britanniae Saxonum incursione devastatae, 
Now either Britanniae here means what it does in the annal of 
441-2 or it means something different. If it means something 
different, so much the worse for the credit of this chronicle as a 
source of clear and definite knowledge. But if in both passages 
it means the greater part of the land which we now know as 
England, how are we to reconcile the annal of 409-10 with the 
life of St. Germanus, on the strength of which M. Lot says “en 
429 les Saxons sont encore tenus prés de Londres”? Are we to 
suppose that there were two big invasions which swept over the 
length and breadth of the land, and that the earlier one, after 
wasting the greater part of the country, was repulsed? That 
hypothesis presupposes a very important British victory, oF 
series of victories, of which the Gallic Chronicle says not a single 
word. But if it can omit a fact so important as this, may it not 


1 See the inscription (Ephemeris Epigraphica, rx, no. 997) cited by Oman, 
England before the Norman Conquest, pp. 150, 183 footnote. 

* R. W. Chambers, England before the Norman Conquest, p. 93. 

® Bretons et Anglais, pp. 10-11. 
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have omitted to tell us of numerous invasions and settlements 
on a small scale such as those of which we read in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle? There is a simpler way out of all these puzzles. 
Itis to recognise that the author, or authors, of the Gallic Chronicle 
had no precise knowledge about the events in Britain, and used 
vague and general expressions to express the hazy information 
that alone was available on the subject. He, or they, knew that 
there was a Saxon incursion in 409-10, that there was a lot of 
fighting, that part of Britain passed under Saxon rule in 441-2. 
But that is all. And it is not inconsistent with the story of 
diverse invasions and piece-meal conquests which we get from 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

II. A second line of argument attempts to work back from 
later history. The imperium mentioned by Bede—the Bret- 
waldaship of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle—is a survival, we are 
told, of the unity of the original great invasion under a single 
commander.!_ We know so little about this imperium, however, 
that this is hardly a case of arguing from the known to the un- 
known. And the little we are told about it does not fit in very 
well with the theory that the conquest was the rapid achievement 
of a united host of Angles, Saxons and Jutes. Bede tells us 
definitely that in the case of the first four kings who held it, 
this imperium did not extend over the lands north of the Humber, 
and that Edwin, the fifth in the list, did not exercise authority 
over Kent.2 Thus the imperium did not comprehend all the 
conquering tribes. Further, Bede says that the first to hold 
the imperium was Aelli, King of the South Saxons, and the second 
Ceawlin, King of the West Saxons. Now, apart from the early 
annals in the Chronicle, the credibility of which is the point at 
issue, there is I believe nothing to suggest that Aelli was a fifth- 
century invader; and Bede’s words, taken by themselves, would 
naturally imply that he immediately preceded Ceawlin. But 
that would make him belong to the middle of the sixth century 
and put the commencement of the imperium in the very epoch 
when we are asked to believe that the conquering host had dis- 
rupted into petty kingdoms after the defeat at Mons Badonicus. 
Of course I am not suggesting that we ought to reject the account 
of the Chronicle in this way, but only that that would be the 
logical result of the scepticism about it which is the basis of the 
entire theory of a big invasion. It is quite arbitrary to accept 
the date of Aelli from the Chronicle and reject everything else 

* Bede, Hist. Eecle. 1,5; Chronicle, a.p. 827; Oman, op. cit., p. 213. 
* Bede, loc. cit. 
No. 71.—von. xvi. P 
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that it tells us about these early days. And if we accept the 
Chronicle’s account of Aelli, we should note that though a 
invader, he is by no means the first invader. He is made to 
arrive thirty-five years after the time when M. Lot thinks the 
conquest was completed, and is described as fighting at Andred- 
esceaster—on the coast—as late as 491.1 He may well have 
lived long after that, and his imperium may have been the result 
of a temporary combination of independent bodies already in 
the country—a combination formed perhaps for a great raid 
into the interior which was defeated at Mons Badonicus.? 

The argument from subsequent history should take other 
things into account besides the existence of the Bretwaldaship, 
When shadows give place to certainties we find Anglo-Saxon 
England divided into seven kingdoms. Some of these kingdoms, 
if not all of them, appear to be compounds formed out of smaller 
units. Northumbria consists of Bernicia and Deira; East 
Anglia contains the North Folk and the South Folk; in Mercis 
we find a variety of tribes—Mercians, Middle Angles and so forth; 
while Essex includes the Middle Saxons and the East Saxons, 
and Wessex includes the Jutes of the Isle of Wight and the 
Hampshire coast as well as the West Saxons. Even in Kent 
the existence of the two dioceses of Canterbury and Rochester 
and the appearance of two kings in Kent at times during the 
seventh and eighth centuries have sometimes been supposed to 
reflect an original dualism, while the study of place-names has 
recently reinforced the case for believing that an element distinct 
from the South Saxons may perhaps be found in Sussex in the 
Haestingas of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (E. text, sub anno 1011) 
and the gens Hastingorum mentioned by Simeon of Durham’ 
Again Lindsey seems to have had a line of princes of its own! 


1 I assume the identity of Andredesceaster and the Anderida of the Notitia 
Dignitatum. 

* It is perhaps worth noting that Henry of Huntingdon put the death of 
Aelli about 66 years after the first arrival of the Angli (Hist. Anglorum, ed. T. 
Arnold, Rolls Series, 1879, pp. 46-7). The site of Mons Badonicus is of course quite 
uncertain, as only one (thirteenth-century) MS. of Gildas says that it was supposed 
(habetur) to be near the mouth of the Severn : see R. W. Chambers, op. cit., p. %, 
footnote. But W. G. Collingwood argues that the sites of the other battles of 
Arthur mentioned in the Historia Brittonum should be looked for far to the east 
of the Severn Valley (Antiquity, 1929, pp. 292-7). 

* A. Mawer, Problems of Place-Name Study (1929), pp. 14-17; A. Mawer and 
F. M. Stenton, The Place Names of Sussex (English Place-Name Society, 1929), 
Part 1, pp. xxii-xxv. 

* See the “ Genealogia Lindisfarorum” in the genealogical appendix # 
Florence of Worcester, which is largely identical with that printed in H. Sweet: 
Oldest English Texts, p. 170, from B.M. Cotton MS. Vespasian B. vi. 
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and Bede mentions a King of the Hwiccas (Iv. 21[23]) and tells us 
of a certain Tondberct who was princeps of the South Gyrwas 
(rv. (17}19). M. Halphen indeed thinks that to single out seven 
kingdoms is to make an artificial distinction.1 But further, the 
kingdoms of the Heptarchy appear before us as frequently at 
war with one another, and sometimes the dispute seems to be really 
one for supremacy over a debatable land which “ marches” with 
both the rivals: Mercia and Northumbria, for example, contend 
over the province of Lindsey. Now all this fits in admirably with 
the theory of many isolated settlements: expansion, conflict, coales- 
cence into larger units, and then conflict between those units— 
this is the kind of sequence we should expect after such a beginning. 
But it harmonises much less easily with the hypothesis of an 
original large-scale invasion followed by disruption. 

Ill. There is a third argument—that from analogy. This is 
used by Mr. Chadwick in the following passage. 


The character of the invasion in its initial stages may perhaps most reasonably 
be conjectured from the analogy of the Danish invasion which took place some 
four centuries later. After a series of piratical and plundering expeditions, 
which lasted for the greater part of a century, a large Danish army arrived in 
theyear 866. . . . Therecan beno doubt. . . that the invasion was carried out by 
a powerful and organised military force. . . . As long as the sons of Lothbrok 
remained in command they carried all before them. But when they had all died 
or returned home the organisation of the invaders broke up at once into two or 
more independent sections, which were subsequently reduced in detail by the 
English. It is likely enough that in its initial stages, the invasion of the Angli 
followed a very similar course. The successes of Hengest and the booty which 
he had acquired may have tempted princes of the royal house of Angel to under- 
take an expedition to Britain at a very early date. At all events I cannot believe 
that the invasion was effected without large and more or less organised forces.* 


It seems to me that this argument rests on unsound founda- 
tions. Why must the Saxons, Angles and Jutes have behaved 
in the fifth century as the Danes did in the ninth century? There 
are at least two good reasons for supposing that the Danes were 
in a more advanced stage of social development than the earlier 
invaders—the readiness with which they took to town-life, and 
the fact that they struck inscribed coins in the very course of 
their invasions, both point to that conclusion.* Further, place- 
name evidence suggests a difference of character between the 
Danish and Anglo-Saxon invasions. Even in the regions where 

1 L. Halphen, Les Barbares ( 1926), p. 49; ef. Beck, Cambridge Med. Hist.,1. 389. 

* Origin of the English Nation, pp. 183-4; ef. Oman, England before the Norman 
Conquest, pp. 213-4. 

* Healfdene struck coins in London 872-5; but no Anglo-Saxon coins can be 


proved to be older than the seventh century : G. C. Brooke, English Coins (1932), 
pp. 3-5, 33-4. 
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Scandinavian names are very common the Anglo-Saxon names 
do not disappear so completely as the British and Roman names 
disappeared after the Anglo-Saxon conquests, and it is tempting 
to surmise that survival of a conquered population would be most 
likely in the case of a large-scale invasion: small bands could 
hardly afford to tolerate the presence of a subject race. But, 
secondly, the analogy, whatever it be worth, scarcely supports 
Mr. Chadwick’s conclusions. Ts speak of ‘‘ the Danish invasion” 
is perilously near to begging the question. If we are to 

from what the “‘ Danes ”’ did to what the “‘ Saxons ”’ or “ Angles” 
did, we ought surely, if we employ the latter terms in their more 
general sense, to use the first term too in the general sense, in which 
it denotes all the Scandinavian invaders, including the Norwegians, 
And it seems certain that the settlement of the Lake District and 
of parts of Lancashire and Cheshire was the work of Norwegian 
vikings from Ireland, whose invasions occurred probably half 
a century later than the Danish invasion of 866.1 Even in the 
east, and in the case of the invaders who can perhaps be regarded 
as chiefly ‘“‘ Danes ” in the narrower sense of that term, it seems 
to me that Mr. Chadwick’s division of the history into the three 
stages of a period of miscellaneous raids, a great invasion, and a 
disruption and settlement, is a simplification which is not 
warranted by the evidence. That a long period of plundering 
raids preceded the conquests and settlements is clear: we have 
a parallel in the Saxon raids before 440—for example, in that of 
409. But the history of the period of conquest is much more 
involved than Mr. Chadwick seems to allow. For example in 
851, when first we read of the Danes wintering in England, the 
Chronicle seems to distinguish three Danish invasions—that 
which was defeated by Ceorl and the men of Devon, that defeated 
at Sandwich by 2thelstan the under-king of Kent, and that which 
came up the Thames and was eventually beaten by Aithelwulf 
at Aclea. In 892, again, the Chronicle speaks of two distinct 
invasions—that of the “mickle host” which came to the mouth 


1 E. Ekwall, Scandinavians and Celts in North-West England (1918), especially 
pp. 7, 8, and 95-100; T'he Place Names of Lancashire (1922), pp. 241-56, esp. 255-6, 
Professor Ekwall is inclined to think that differences in the Scandinavian place- 
names of these regions as regards the degree of Goidelic influence which they 
exhibit point to a series of settlements of different dates. He suggests that “ the 
earliest settlements are those in Amunderness and other districts where inversion- 
compounds are rare” (Scandinavians and Celts, p. 103). Mr. T. D. Kendrick, 
I notice, thinks that these newcomers “came gradually, not in one angry 
invasion”: see his History of the Vikings (1930), p. 250; ef. A. Bugge, “The 
Norse Settlements in the British Islands” in Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th Series, 
vol, tv (192)), pp. 173-210, esp. p. 176. 
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of the Lymne in Kent and the one under Hesten which came up 
the Thames estuary. Further, we must now reckon with the 
important and interesting evidence provided by the Survey of 
English Place Names in regard to the North Riding of York- 
shire. Mr. A. H. Smith tells us this evidence suggests “ that 
the Danish settlements in the North Riding were in three groups, 
the first and most extensive stretching from east to west across 
Pickering Lythe, the south of Ryedale, and Bulmer Wapentake, 
and terminating in the Wapentake of Hang East in a few sporadic 
settlements, the others being isolated settlements in Whitby 
Strand including Eskdale, and in Cleveland.’”’ He concludes 
that the first ‘‘is probably due to Healfdene’s apportionment of 
the land of Northumbria in 876 and is inseparable from the 
Danish settlement in the East Riding,” but that “‘ the others 
are probably independent settlements made by Danes who 
invaded the respective districts directly from the sea.” 1 Mr. 
§mith is here speaking of Danes in the narrow sense of the term. 
But the place-name evidence also reveals the presence of Nor- 
wegians and “goes far to show that the Norwegians entered 
Yorkshire from the North-West.” ‘‘ Names of Irish-Norwegian 
type,” Mr. Smith tells us, ‘‘ are especially well represented in Craven 
in the West Riding, the Western dales of the North Riding and 
in Lower Teesdale, and in the Cleveland district, where the 
Scandinavian place-names strikingly resemble those of the 
lake District through which most of these new settlers pre- 
sumably came.”’* ‘‘ Most,” but not all; for even the Norwegians 
do not appear to have come in a single stream, or by a single 
route. Mr. Smith’s general conclusion is as follows: ‘‘ Most 
of the Danes undoubtedly moved out from the centre of their 
kingdom at York; others entered the Riding independently. 
The Norwegians as a whole came over the Pennines from Cumber- 
land . . . although the name Scarborough points to incursions 
of Norwegians from the North Sea, which probably explains the 
settlements in Pickering Lythe, Ryedale and Whitby Strand.” ® 

In a problem of this kind an argument from analogy may 
certainly be helpful. But a much closer analogy than that of 
the Scandinavian invasions of the ninth and tenth centuries is 
provided by the Saxon settlements in Gaul, which seem to have 
been contemporary with the Anglo-Saxon conquests in Britain. 
Gregory of Tours tells us of Saxons in the neighbourhood of Angers 

: A. H. Smith: The Place-Names of the North Riding of Yorkshire (1928), 
Pp. xxvi. 

* Ibid., p. xxii. 8 JIbid., p. xxix. 
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about 463 ; and Saxons whowere settled near Bayeux—the Sazones 
Baiocassini—appear twice in his pages in the history of his own 
day, the last quarter of the sixth century.! Moreover these 
Saxon settlements have left an abiding memorial in place-names, 
Place-names of marked Saxon character are still to be found not 
only near Bayeux, but also about Boulogne, where no historical 
text tells us of Saxon settlement; and though similar names do 
not, it seems, appear on the Loire, Longnon thought he could 
trace Saxon influence in the modifications which some of the 
names of that region have undergone. Now the significance of 
the analogy which is here provided seems to me very real. We 
find that these Saxon settlements in Gaul occur at isolated points 
on the coast. They must have originated in distinct invasions 
or immigrations. But if the Saxons had been as successful in 
conquering Gaul as their kinsfolk were successful in conquering 
Britain the gaps between the original settlements would have 
been filled in, and we should not have been able to discover their 
original nature from the study of place names. Because of their 
failure the place-name evidence was, so to say, petrified at an 
early stage. And we can argue from it that probably the Saxon 
settlements in Britain were originally of the same character, 
and that Stubbs was not far wrong after all. 
REGINALD LENNARD. 


AppITIONAL Note.—This article went to press before the publication of Mr. 
J. E. A. Jolliffe’s important and stimulating volume Pre-Feudal England: The 
Jutes. If Mr. Jolliffe’s conclusions are accepted they would make it less likely that 
the Jutish settlements in Hampshire were the result of an invasion distinct from 
that which established the Jutes in Kent, for his argument points to the existence 
of a belt of Jutish settlements stretching across Sussex into Hampshire. But, 
apart from that, I think my thesis is unaffected. Though Mr. Jolliffe seems 
inclined to the view that Saxons and Jutes may have co-operated in a wide- 
spread movement of conquest (op. cit., pp. 117, 118), he believes that “ the 
Saxon enclave in Sussex ” originated in a settlement on the coast of the Channel, 
and sharply distinguishes this from the main Saxon invasions, which came, he 
suggests, partly up the Thames and partly from the Wash (pp. 88, 93, 95). This 


1 Gregory of Tours, 11, 13[18], 14[19]; v, 19[26]; x, 9. 

2 A. Longnon, Les noms de liew de la France, fasc. 2 (1922), pp. 178-95 (for 
the Saxon influence on the Loire, p. 180 note). M. Lot tells us a good deal about 
these Saxon settlements: ‘Les migrations saxonnes” in Revue Historique, 
t. oxrx (1915), especially pp. 17-24; Bretons et Anglais, p. 13. He considers that 
the settlement about Boulogne took place in the fifth century, and was not formed, 
as has sometimes been supposed, by Saxons deported by Charlemagne: such 
deportees would have been scattered par prudence, and the places with Saxon 
names form un groupe compact. See also J. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman 
Empire (1923), 1. 292 footnote, 346; G. Baldwin Brown, The Aris in Early 
England, Pagan Period (1915), pp. 575-7; and O. M. Dalton, The History of the 
Franks by Gregory of Tours (1927), t. 172. 
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is not the place to debate Mr. Jolliffe’s thesis about the extent of the Jutish 
. His arguments deserve, and will doubtless receive, very serious 
consideration. But my first impression is that he is perhaps too ready to trace 
differences in tenurial customs and in the forms of settlements to ethnological 
causes and scarcely allows enough weight to topographical and agricultural 
rs—particularly as he is concerned with a forest region. Further, he seems 
toassume that the spread of Jutish institutions for which he argues would neces- 
sarily point to an original J utish conquest of comparatively large dimensions. 
But we have to allow something for the expansion of Kentish power and influ- 
ence in the sixth century and the early years of the seventh century—particularly 
under Ethelbert (see Nils Aberg, The Saxons in England, p . 2-11). 

Besides Mr. Jolliffe’s volume, Mr. E. T. Leeds’ article on ‘The Early Saxon 
Penetration of the Upper Thames Area”’ (The Antiquaries’ Journal, July, 1933) 
has appeared since the paper was written. In this article Mr. Leeds brings 
forward fresh arguments in favour of the opinion which he advocated in this 
journal in July 1925 (History, New Series, x. 97-109), that the West Saxons 
came from the region of the Wash and reached the upper Thames basin by a 
south-westward advance along the line of the Icknield Way. I have never 
found this theory convincing; but it would be beyond my present purpose to 
discuss it here. In itself it would not be irreconcilable with the hypothesis of 
several independent invasions. What Mr. Leeds’ own view is on that matter is 
not quite clear. On the one hand, he pins his faith to Gildas (Antig. Journal, ut 
supra, p. 232), rejects the early annals of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (pp. 229, 
248, 251), and apparently considers that “ the first rush of the invasion ” reached 
even west of Bath (p. 231). On the other hand, he seems to allow a possible 
margin of seventy years for the advance to the west of England (p. 233), and, 
in relation to the archxological evidence, says of the Anglo-Saxon conquest : 
“All round the coast from Yorkshire to Sussex it has left its mark at all the 
accessible points of entry,’’ but qualifies this statement by excepting Lincolnshire 
and Essex and adding the Isle of Wight (p. 248). The exception of Lincolnshire 
and Essex is rather suggestive, for it seems to separate the invasion of Yorkshire 
and the Trent valley from the invasion of East Anglia, and to separate the latter 
from the invasion of Kent. In other words, if Mr. Leeds is right in arguing as he 
does from the geographical distribution of the archeological evidence in the coastal 
areas, these gaps in Lincolnshire and Essex would imply that on the east coast, 
about which the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is silent, there was more than one invasion, 
and that the manner of the conquest in this region was similar to that by which 
the Chronicle asserts that the conquest of the south coast was accomplished, 
though the inroads were, on the east, geographically even more distinct from one 
another. But I feel doubtful whether one ought to argue in this way from the 
absence of archzological evidence. There seems to be an absence of such 
evidence for the Saxon settlements in Gaul, though there can be no doubt of 
their existence. And hence it is risky to use the “‘ argument from silence ” in 
the case of Lincolnshire and Essex—or, I would add, in that of Hampshire. 

R. V. L. 





THE LIFE AND WORK OF TURGOT 


Philosophe indulgent, ministre citoyen qui ne cherche le vrai que pour fair 
le bien.—Voltaire : Epttre a un Homme. 


Most people are aware that Turgot, as Lord Acton said of 
him, was the ‘“ most profound and thorough reformer of the 
eighteenth century,” + yet one imagines that comparatively 
few would be prepared to give a detailed account of his policy 
or ideas. That Turgot was an admirable character is generally 
taken for granted; but how many are acquainted with the 
considerable literature that has gathered around him since the 
time of Condorcet, whose Vie de T'urgot was published in 1786, 
or have studied his own voluminous writings in the editions of 
Dupont (9 vols., 1807-11) or Daire (2 vols., 1844), or in the mor 
recent one of Schelle (5 vols., 1913-23)? It is difficult to treat 
a great theme in the space of a short article: the aim of the 
present writer is merely to direct the attention of the English 
reader to an important and interesting field of study. 

Turgot, as Louis XVI once remarked, came of “ good stock.” 
His family was one of the oldest in Normandy, and several of 
his ancestors had held distinguished positions both in Church 
and State. His father (died 1751) was the public-spirited Marvel- 
Etienne whose name is connected with the ornamentation and 
improvement of Paris, of which he was one of the most popular 
rulers throughout the course of the eighteenth century. He was 
Prévét des Marchands from 1729 to 1741, then President of the 
Grand Conseil. Turgot was born in Paris on 10 May, 1727, and 
as a younger son was destined for the Church. He was educated 
successively at the Collége of Louis-le-Grand, the Seminary of Saint- 
Sulpice, and the Sorbonne, where he studied from June 1749 to 
December 1750. He early developed a strong taste for books, and 
did not confine his attention to theology, for he was equally 
interested in science, philosophy, and history. While still at 
Saint-Sulpice he wrote a reply to Buffon’s theory of the forma- 
tion of the earth, based on data drawn from the teaching of 
Newton,? which was soon followed by his first attempt to deal 
with an economic subject—an essay on paper money.’ These 


1 Lectures on the French Revolution, p. 42. 

® Quvres de Turgot (ed. Schelle) 1. 109-13. 

* This was inspired by some letters of the Abbé Terrasson, a member of the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, who wrote them in order to vindicate 
the monetary policy of John Law; see @uvres de T'urgot, t. 143-151. 
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fs of mental activity were succeeded by “reflections ”’ on 
the origin of language, a refutation of the system of Berkeley, 
and two short treatises—one on political geography, the other 
on universal history. As Prior of the Sorbonne, an office reserved 
for young men of exceptional promise, he delivered two Latin 
orations, one on the advantages which Christianity has conferred 
upon the human race, the other upon the progress of the human 
mind.! If the first of these efforts shows Turgot as orthodox in 
religion, the second reveals a secular outlook, and we are not 
surprised to find him soon afterwards deciding against the Church 
and resolving to devote himself to wider activities. He began 
to frequent the salons of Paris, and was soon writing for the 
Encyclopedia. Turgot was not however primarily attracted 
by literature : his main interest lay in administration. In 1752 
he became a Councillor of the Parlement of Paris, and the next 
year was enrolled among the maitres des requétes from whom the 
Intendants of généralités (the administrative units into which 
France was divided) were usually selected. In 1755 he trans- 
lated one of Dean Tucker’s economic tracts,? a work which 
brought him into contact with Gournay. He had already made 
the acquaintance of Quesnay, founder of the physiocratic school, 
who held that agriculture, owing to the produit net (the surplus 
given by land), was the true source of wealth, and of other leading 
Physiocrats; but if it was from Quesnay that he learnt the 
importance of agriculture, it was Gournay who first taught him 
the doctrines of free trade. Gournay believed in freedom, both 
for trade and industry, as the best means of encouraging pro- 
duction and lowering prices, and popularised the doctrine of 
laisser-faire as a protest against Colbertism. Turgot accompanied 
him on an industrial tour through France in 1755-6, when he 
was Intendant of Commerce; and after he died, in 1759, wrote 
the Eloge de Gournay,? the chief authority for his life. In 
1760 he made a journey on his own account through Eastern 
France and Switzerland. At Geneva he met Voltaire, who 

1 @uvres de Turgot, 1. 157-179; 185-193; 255-274; 275-323; 194-214 and 
214-35. Turgot believed in the infinite perfectibility of man, and formulated this 
doctrine for the first time. His view of progress was developed by Condorcet 
in his Esquisse d'un Tableau historique des Progrés de Esprit humain (1794). 

* This was Reflections on the expediency of a Law for the naturalisation of 
foreign Protestants, to which the translator gave the title Questions importantes 
sur le Commerce. Turgot had a high opinion of Dean Tucker’s writings: see a 
letter he wrote to Dr. Price, 22 March, 1778 (@uvres, v. 532-40). 

* Guvres, 1. 595-622; it was translated into English by W. Stephens in his 


Life and Writings of Turgot (1895). For testimony as to the influence exercised 
upon Turgot by Gournay see Condorcet’s Vie de T'urgot, p. 31. 
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wrote of him enthusiastically to D’Alembert, never lost his 
liking for him, and was later one of his warmest admirers. Qp 
8 August 1761, the young maitre des requétes, now admirably 
qualified both by ability and experience for an administrative 
position of responsibility, was appointed to the Intendancy of 
Limoges. 

The généralité of Limoges, which comprised the Limousin, 
Angoumois, and part of Marche and Poitou, and covered the 
present departments of Haute-Vienne, Corréze and Charente, 
was then one of the most miserable districts in France. The 
soil was poor and agriculture very backward. There were few 
roads, and these were far from good, while the beds of the two 
chief rivers, the Vienne and the Vézére, were so rocky that they 
were unsuitable for navigation. As for trade, this was practically 
non-existent, although the cattle and horses of the district were 
known for their superior qualities. The people ate chestnuts 
and black bread, and generally lived in houses built of clay and 
thatched with straw. They were ignorant and superstitious, 
oppressed by the taille, and ground down by the corvée and the 
militia system. Turgot had early proclaimed his belief in_pro- 
gress, and was now an ardent advocate for reform. He believed 
in most of the physiocratic doctrines,’ and it was under their 
influence that he set to work. In order to lighten and equalise 
the burden of the taille, which amounted, as he tells us, to 
“between 48 and 50 per cent. of the total produce,” ? he took in 
hand a land survey to facilitate assessment; and although this 
was never completed for lack of funds, he succeeded in drawing 
the attention of the Government to the poverty of the district, 
with the result that the taxation of the généralité was substantially 
reduced. 

The corvée was another hardship which the peasants had to 
endure. The rewards offered for their services on the roads and 
in other public works were inadequate, while the forced labour 
involved tended to take them from work on their own farms at 
inconvenient seasons. Turgot improved the position of the 
corvéables by imposing a highway rate on the whole province, 
and then granting them definite money payments in lieu of 
payments in kind. He set competent labourers to work under 

1 Financial reform occupied an important place in the programme of the 
Physiocrate. In 1760 the Marquis de Mirabeau, an enthusiastic follower of 
Quesnay, published his Théorie de l’Impét, in which he advocated a lighter, 
simpler, and more direct form of taxation than that in use. Turgot had read 


this book with interest. 
* «* Mémoire au Conseil sur la surcharge des Impositions ” : @uvres, 11. 465. 
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proper supervision, with the result that the roads made under 
his system were a great improvement on those previously in 
existence, and indeed reached a high standard of excellence. 
“The roads through all this country ” [t.e. the Limousin], wrote 
Arthur Young a few years later, “are truly noble, far beyond 
anything I have seen in France or elsewhere.” + The corvée for 
military transports, which involved a forced levy of waggons 
and oxen, was likewise abolished. Turgot had described some 
of the evils of that system in a letter to the Controller-General 
(19 April 1765): “ Often on the roads,” he wrote, “ soldiers 
mount upon the vehicles already overloaded, and impatient of 
the slowness of the oxen goad them with their swords. If the 
peasant remonstrates, he invariably gets the worst of it, and 
returns home soundly beaten.” 2? This corvée was now placed 
in the hands of a contractor, and was similarly rewarded by 
money payments. 

The militia system was another scourge of the country. 
Each parish had to supply its own quota of men, and these were 
chosen by lot. The service was very unpopular, as it was felt 
tobe singularly unjust. A large number of persons were exempt, 
and those who were drawn in the ballot were obliged to serve in 
person. Every drawing was the signal for disorder, and some- 
times for civil war, for some of those liable for service always 
fled at the approach of the royal officers into the woods and hills, 
where they were pursued by those left behind, who were deter- 
mined that all should share in the common hardship.* Turgot 
alleviated the burden of this iniquitous system by allowing the 
formation of a compensatory fund among the prospective victims, 
and by permitting those chosen to provide voluntary substitutes. 
He also forbade the billeting of soldiers on the people. Regular 
barracks for troops were provided, and these were paid for out 
of the rates. 

There were few manufactures in the Limousin, but Turgot 
encouraged such as there were. He aided the cotton and silk 
industry which existed on a small scale at Limoges, and developed 
the tanneries and paper works.* To open up trade with the out- 
side world he laid out a number of new roads (apart from those 
made under the corvée system) and tried to improve the naviga- 

! Travels in France (ed. C. Maxwell, 1929), p. 19. 

* Euvres, 11. 428. 

* Cf. Turgot’s letter to the Minister of War (8 Jan. 1773): Quvres, 1. 597. 

* “They have in the généralité of Limoges, which includes the Angoumois, 


10 paper mills that manufacture all kinds”: A. Young, Travels in France (ed. 
C, Maxwell), p. 302. 
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tion of the rivers. The most essential part of his policy, how. 
ever, was the promotion of agriculture, on which he considered 
that all social and economic welfare must ultimately depend. 
He encouraged the agricultural society at Limoges, of which he 
was president, to offer prizes for essays upon agricultural subjects, 
He introduced clover into grass lands, and tried to combat popular 
prejudice against the use of the potato for food. He suppressed 
the cattle tax, which acted as a drag on the industry, and estab- 
lished a veterinary school, in imitation of one at Lyons.! 
Owing to constant fear of famine, the general policy of the 
French Government during the first half of the eighteenth century 
was to restrict and regulate the sale of corn ; * but by 1764 physio- 
cratic influence had so far made itself felt, that an edict was 
issued establishing freedom in the corn trade. The Abbé 
Terray, however, then Controller-General, alarmed by a rise in 
prices, shortly after cancelled the edict and placed the corn trade 
again under restraint. In 1769 the harvest in the Limoges 
généralité failed, and during the years 1770 and 1771 the people, 
always on the verge of starvation, were in great distress. Turgot 
believed on principle in a free circulation of corn, and the panic 
measures taken by local authorities in different parts of his district 
on account of the famine strengthened his views. They pro- 
hibited landlords and farmers from selling corn elsewhere than 
in the local markets; in some places the export of cerea!s from 
local mills was forbidden, and corn was required to be sold on 
the spot at fixed rates; in other places those who had grain were 
ordered to use only the amount needed for consumption and to 
store the rest. Turgot wrote a series of letters‘ on the grain 
trade by way of protest against the Abbé Terray’s policy, in 
which he pointed out that to encourage the movement of corn 
between districts where crops were plentiful and those where 
they were scarce was the only effective means of preventing 
hardship, and that the regulation of prices for the supposed 
benefit of consumers had the ultimate effect of discouraging 
production. He succeeded in alleviating the prevailing distress 
by obtaining the permission of the King’s Council to re-establish 


1 See J. d’Hugues, Essai sur l’administration de Turgot dans le généralité de 
Limoges (1859); and R. Lafarge, L’ Agriculture en Limousin au XVIII* siécle 
et lintendance de T'urgot (1902). 

* See G. Afanassiev, Le Commerce des Céréales en France au XVILII* siécle 
(1894). 

* Dupont de Nemours published his /’Haportation et Importation des Grains 
in 1764, in which he advocated free trade in corn. 

* See @uvres, 1. 265-355. 
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freedom of trade in grain. He established ateliers de charité in 
order to provide work for the able-bodied, and raised funds by 
yarious methods for other relief works. Throughout the disette, 
the curés, to whom he explained his measures, and through whom 
he tried to win the confidence of the people, were his warm 
supporters, but the landed classes, to whom (unlike his pre- 
decessors in office) he had never extended special privileges, did 
nothing to help him : he tells us that the Prince de Soubise was 
the only noble to contribute to the relief works on his estate.' 
Some landowners, during the famine, dismissed their métayers in 
the hope that they would be supported by public charities ; 
others took advantage of the situation to exact rents in money 
rather than in kind. Turgot did his best to restrain their selfish- 
ness,? with the result that the privileged greeted his departure 
from the province with delight, a striking contrast to the grief 
of the poor, with whom he had always sympathised. 

While Turgot was in the Limousin he kept in touch with 
current thought by occasional visits to Paris, as well as by corre- 
spondence with the leading économistes and philosophes. He set 
forth his own social and economic ideas in a series of able re- 
ports which he sent to the central government, describing his 
administrative work. He also produced a separate Mémoire 
on Mines and Quarries, and one on the laws of interest, de- 
fending the payment of interest on money loans on economic 
grounds against the theological doctrine still in vogue.? In 
1766 he wrote his celebrated Réflexions sur la Formation et la 
Distribution des Richesses, which was first published in Dupont’s 
journal, the Lphémérides du Citoyen, in 1769-70. Limits of 
space prevent an analysis of this important work, said to have 
influenced Adam Smith, who was well acquainted with physio- 
cratic doctrine, and had met Turgot in Paris :‘ suffice it to 
remark that the student of physiocratic doctrine will find here 
its clearest and briefest expression.® 


1 @uvres, m1. 560. 2 Jbid., ut. 243-50. 

® Ibid., 1. 354-404; m1. 154-202. 

* See 8. Feilbogen, Smith and Turgot (1892); E. Cannan’s introduction to 
Smith’s Lectures on Justice (1896), and H. L. Higgs’ review of this book in the 
anne for Dec. 1896; also A. Neymarck, T'urgot et ses Doctrines (1885), 

5 The Réflexions, which is described by Daire in his edition of Turgot’s works 
as “le catéchisme de la véritable doctrine de Quesnay et de Gournay,” was 
translated into English and published in the ‘“‘ Economic Classics ” series, edited 
by Sir William Ashley, in 1922; see also Huvres, 1. 533-602. But although 
Turgot was under the influence of physiocratic writers there was much that was 
orginal in his thought : see J. Lafont, Les idées économiques de T'urgot (1912). 
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Louis XV died on 10 May 1774, and the young Louis Xyj, 
who was full of good intentions, selected a fresh ministry, with 
Maurepas atits head. On 14 July Turgot was appointed Minister 
of the Marine, and on 24 August became Controller-General] of 
France. He did not owe his appointment, as might be expected, 
to the reputation he had made as Intendant, for he was prae. 
tically unknown at Court, but rather to the influence of the 
Abbé de Very (a friend of Madame de Maurepas), who had 
known him at the Sorbonne, and to the fact that Maurepas 
himself believed that his inclusion in the ministry would pn. 
pitiate the philosophes and do much to remove the unpopularity 
incurred by the government as the result of the Abbé Terray’s 
rule. Immediately after his appointment Turgot struck the 
keynote of his future policy in an outspoken letter which he 
addressed to the king. The finances being in a state of chaos, 
it was necessary, he thought, in order to avert disaster, that 
there should be strict control; expenses must be reduced, and 
no further debt incurred. At the same time he declared himself 
opposed to bankruptey—or repudiation—and to inflicting extra 
taxation upon the people. He knew well from his experience in 
the Limousin that all privileged persons would be opposed to 
reform. He wrote to Louis: 

I foresee that I shall be alone in struggling against abuses of all kinds, and 
the efforts of those who profit from the abuses—those privileged ones who ar 
opposed to all reform. I shall be feared, hated perhaps, by the great majority 
of the Court, by all those who solicit favours. They will ascribe to me the refusals 
of their requests. They will describe me as a hard man (un homme dur) because 
I have represented to your Majesty that one must not enrich even those whom 
one loves at the expense of the subsistence of the people.—@wvres, tv. 109-13. 

He appealed to the king to support him against opposition, 
and to make the good of the people his first care. 

The new minister, with what Carlyle calls “a whole pacific 
French Revolution” in his head, now set to work in earnest. 
He got rid of the creatures of the Abbé Terray, and surrounded 
himself with men upon whom he could rely. Dupont was re 
called from Poland, where he was acting as tutor to the children 
of Prince Czartoriski, and appointed Inspector of Manufactures 
and Commerce. Condorcet was appointed Controller of the 
Mint. In order to educate public opinion, two journals dealing 
with economic questions were officially supported, the Gazelle 
de l’ Agriculture et du Commerce, and the Nouvelles Ephémérides 
du Citoyen edited by Dupont. Turgot’s political ideal was that 
of the philosophes, an enlightened monarchy to which the people 
must be trained to give willing support ; he was neither a believer 
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in despotism nor in representative government.’ For the rest, 
agricultural production was to be encouraged; privilege de- 
stroyed; the corvée abolished; taxation reformed; freedom 
established in the corn trade, and industry relieved from hamper- 
ing restrictions. Turgot had appealed to the king (in the letter 
already referred to) against the lavish giving of places and pensions, 
and later condemned the practice by which the privileged were 
exempt from the taille. He held that, government expenditure 
being for the good of all, all should, both on political and moral 
gounds, make their contribution towards it.? Although not 
long enough in office to accomplish really radical reforms, he 
succeeded in abolishing certain abuses. He checked the growth 
of the parasitic class known as crowpiers (generally persons of 
high social distinction) who drew pensions from the fermiers 
généraux; he suppressed the banquier de la Cour, who procured 
State advances at considerable profit to himself; he limited the 
practice of giving acquits de comptant, or orders for payment 
presented by the king or other members of the royal family 
without designation of object. He abolished the contraintes 
solidaires, by which the wealthiest persons liable to taxation in 
each parish or commune were made responsible for the total 
sum of the taille; he collected the taxes where possible by means 
of royal agents rather than through the fermiers, who made 
their own profits; * he reduced his own salary; he cut down 
departmental expenses, and paid off a considerable part of the 
national debt. He was finally able to lower appreciably the 
rate of interest on State loans, and on the eve of his fall was 
negotiating a large loan on favourable terms from Holland. These 
two facts alone bear witness to the success of his financial policy.‘ 

Turgot considered that free trade in corn did more to secure 
the “subsistence of nations ” than any number of police regula- 
tions,5 and on 13 September 1774 the free circulation of grain 


1 See a letter which he wrote to Dr. Price (22 March 1778) on the American 
Constitutions (Huvres, v. 532-40), and his Mémoire sur lee Municipalités (ibid., 
Iv. 568-621) for Turgot’s political views. 

* For Turgot’s views on taxation see his defence of the edict on the corvée, 
in Guvres, v. 163-200. 

* For Turgot’s views on the Ferme see the Mémoire au Roi sur la Ferme 
générale (11 Sept. 1774), @uvres, rv. 150-54. 

* Dupont gives details of the financial administration of Turgot in his Mémoires 
aur la Vie de Turgot (edn. 1811), Vol. 1, Pt. ii. See also P. Foncin, Essai sur le 
Ministére de Turgot (1877), and C. Gomel, Les Causes financiéres de la Révolution 
francaise, (1862), Vol. 1., chapters i-vi. 


oo the preamble to the “ Arrét du Conseil” of 13 Sept., in @uvres, rv. 
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(which had been suspended by the Abbé Terray) was restored 
and the importation of foreign corn was authorised. Al 
greeted with enthusiasm by the économistes, Turgot’s edict led 
to general discontent. The speculators in corn who had flourished 
under the late government saw an end put to their profits, and 
the Parlement of Paris, whose police rights over the provisioning 
of the city were involved, was hostile. With the people at large, 
moreover, who were hardly in a position to understand the 
principles underlying the edict, and who lived in constant dread 
of famine and high prices, the measure was also extremely 
unpopular. In the autumn of 1774, before the beneficial results 
anticipated by Turgot could be felt, there was a bad harvest, 
and the price of grain rose rapidly. The people were alarmed 
and demanded renewed regulation of the corn trade. On 18 April 
1775 there were riots at Rouen, where all places (including private 
houses) where corn was supposed to exist were searched. At 
Beaumont-sur-Oise the market was pillaged, and at Pontoise the 
grain boats were robbed. Rioting spread to Versailles, where a 
turbulent mob clamouring for bread penetrated into the court 
of the palace, and Paris was soon involved. Bakers’ shops were 
pillaged, and many outrages took place. Turgot took firm 
measures to put down the rioting, and order was gradually 
restored. During this formidable riot, known as the Guerre de 
Farines, the minister had been violently attacked from several 
quarters,! but he was triumphant over all his enemies, for he still 
had the support of the king. 

Turgot had thus already come into conflict with the Parle- 
ment, of whose political influence he disapproved.? As he 
wished to secularise education, and limit the financial privileges 
of the clergy, he was now opposed by the Church. He tried to 
persuade the king to eliminate all reference to persecution of the 
‘heretics’ from his coronation oath, and pointed out to him 
that it was no part of a sovereign’s duty to direct the consciences 
of his subjects.? He subsequently prepared an edict by which 

1 It was during this period that Necker, author of the Hloge de Colbert ands 
personal opponent of Turgot, published his T'raité de la Législation et du Com- 
merce des Grains (20 March 1775) in which he advocated the restoration of re 
strictions in the corn trade. A war of pamphlets ensued. Schelle prints a table to 
show that the average price of the setier of corn was actually lower under Turgot’s 
régime than under the former prohibitive system : see his Z’urgot (1909), p. 218. 

* Turgot had as mattre des requétes sided with the Crown against the Parle- 
ment in 1753. In 1771 this body had been suppressed, and he was opposed 
to its re-establishment. The Parlement was reinstated however by force of 


public opinion, on 29 Nov. 1774. 
® Mémoire au Roi [sur la Tolérance}, June 1775: Guvres, tv. 557-67. 
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Protestant marriages were to be legalised, and supported his 

e Malesherbes in forbidding the bishops to remove 
Huguenot children from their families to instruct them in Catholic 
principles. The French clergy of the period definitely desired 
miformity in the Church, and at a General Church Assembly held 
inJuly 1775 declared themselves opposed to all forms of toleration, 
urging the king to destroy “ Calvinism ” and complete the work 
that Louis XIV had begun. Both Voltaire and Condorcet, the 
allies of Turgot, were then openly attacking the Church. His 
derical enemies took the opportunity of charging the Minister 
himself with atheism, in this way hoping to arouse against him 
the pious sentiments of the king.’ 

Turgot’s miscellaneous reforms were numerous. He improved 
the roads, placed the messagerics under State control, and 
appointed a commission from the Academy of Sciences to prepare 
avast scheme of canalisation. After a widespread cattle epidemic 
in the winter of 1774-75 he established a permanent body of 
doctors at Paris, to deal with epidemics both among men and 
animals, which became the nucleus of the Royal Academy of 
Medicine. He encouraged an enterprise for a Dictionary of 
Commerce engaged in by Morellet, and charged Roubaud to write 
his History of the Finances. He was the persistent enemy of all 
private interests. He withdrew the monopoly for the manu- 
facture of gunpowder, and placed it in the hands of royal officers, 
of whom Lavoisier the chemist was chief. When certain persons 
of importance asked for sanction to establish fairs on their estates, 
he gave permission on condition that no tolls were to be exacted. 
He also refused the request of the manufacturers that certain raw 
materials should be prohibited as articles of export.” 

The most radical of Turgot’s reforms were those which he 
embodied in the famous Six Edicts which he presented to the 
King’s Council on 5 January 1776. Of these the most important 
were those which abolished the corvée and suppressed the gilds. 
In the preamble to the edict on the corvée* Turgot maintained 
that not only was this method of exacting labour economically 
wasteful, but that it was socially unjust. He desired to apply to 
the whole country the system that he had already established in 
the Limousin. He wished the corvée to be carried out by contract, 
and replaced by a money tax levied upon landowners, who, as 


1 Lavisse, Histoire de France, 1x. i. 38, 31. 
* Turgot was a firm believer in free trade : see a letter written to Dean Tucker 
12 Sept. 1770) in Guvres, ur. 421-23. 
* Ibid., v. 200-213. 
No. 71.—vou. xvi. 
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he pointed out, reaped the chief benefits from the improvement of 
the roads. A strong opposition to this policy immediately made 
itself felt. Both Miroménil, Keeper of the Seals, and Séguier, 
Advocate-General, protested on behalf of the nobles, whom they 
described as the chief supporters of the Throne.! The nobles 
themselves cried out against the “‘ violation ” of their privileges, 
for they believed that their subjection to the tax was the first 
step towards the destruction of feudal rights. Just at this 
moment a book was published which has been referred to by Lond 
Morley as “the most important and decisive of the pre-revolu- 
tionary tracts,’ *—Boncerf’s Les Inconvénients des Droits féodauz— 
in which he advocated the redemption of the banalités and other 
seigneurial dues. Boncerf was an admirer of Turgot, and the 
views of the disciple were held to be those of the master. The 
Parlement of Paris, whose resentment to all attacks upon privilege 
was as strong as that of the nobles, ordered the book to be bumt 
by the common hangman as “ injurious to the laws and customs 
of France.” It was not able, however, to suppress the edict 
against the corvée, which was duly registered at a lit de justice held 
by the king at Versailles on 12 March, and was extremely popular 
in the country.® 

The opposition to the measure dealing with the gilds* was 
equally violent. The French industrial corporations of the period 
were strictly monopolistic: they had the exclusive privilege of 
making or selling the objects belonging to their trade. This 
undoubtedly hampered the play of individual initiative, limited 
healthy competition, and had the effect of maintaining high 
prices. In the preamble to his edict Turgot laid down the prin- 
ciple that “the right to labour is the right of all men,” and 
declared the aim of the government to be the abolition of all 
arbitrary institutions which prevented the indigent from living 
by their work; at the same time he took the opportunity of 
stating his views on the merit of the competitive system in 
industry. The edict suppressed the gilds and jurandes (bodies of 
wardens), and gave permission to all persons, including foreigners, 
to exercise such arts and crafts as might seem good to them. 
Arrondissements were to be established in the various industrial 
towns of France, under the supervision of a syndic, who 
was to represent the Lieutenant of Police at Paris. It was 
to these syndics that workmen and traders were to apply for 

1 See Lavisse, op. cit., Ix. i. 47-48. 

* Critical Miscellanies, 2nd Series (1877), p. 227. 

® See the chansons quoted in Guvres, v. 473-4; cf. Lavisse, op. ctt., IX. i. 45. 


‘ For this edict see Quvres, v. 238-55; cf. R. P. Shepherd, Turgot and the 
Sia Edicts (1903), pp. 181-200. 
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any ruling that might be necessary with regard to their industry. 
It was said by the opponents of this edict 1 that the abolition of 
the gilds would inevitably lower the standard of workmanship ; 
that the best. workers would go to other countries; that credit 
would be destroyed; that unemployment would be increased, 
and that French manufacturers would suffer in competition with 
those of England. The edict was nevertheless registered, to the 
delight of many, including the artisans whose wages under the 
pressure of capitalistic influence (represented by the masters) 
had been forced down to the mere level of subsistence. Turgot 
extended Gournay’s principle of freedom of sale in several other 
directions. He revoked the privilege, for example, by which the 
Hotel Dieu in Paris had the sole right to sell meat during Lent. 
He freed the glass-makers of Normandy from the obligation of 
supplying Parisian manufacturers at a fixed price. He allowed 
the free circulation of wine, and withdrew the monopoly of 
trading with the American colonies held by certain of the French 
ports. One of the Six Edicts removed the restrictions which 
were imposed in Paris and its neighbourhood on the sale of grain. 
The rest abolished charges on the marketing of cattle, tallow, and 
fish. 

So far Turgot had retained his influence over the king, who 
had supported him bravely by registering his edicts. The summit 
of his power had been reached, however, for he was now faced 
by a very formidable opposition. He had offended the courtiers 
by threatening to cut down expenses on the royal household ; 
the nobles and magistrates by his attacks upon privilege; the 
financiers by his reform of taxation; the bourgeoisie by the 
abolition of the gilds; and the clergy by his defence of the 
Protestants. Many of his colleagues were also hostile, for they 
had no real sympathy with his policy, and were, moreover, jealous 
of his influence over the king. On 1 April 1776 appeared an 
anonymous pamphlet entitled Le Songe de Monsieur de Maurepas, 
which presented a picture of the great reformer as he appeared 
to his enemies. According to its author : 


There was then in France an awkward, heavy, clumsy man, born with more 
rudeness than character, more obstinacy than firmness, more impetuosity than 
tact; a charlatan in administration no less than in virtue, exactly formed to get 
the one decried and to disgust the world with the other, made harsh and insistent 
by his self-love, and timid by his pride, as much a stranger to men whom he had 


1 The vested interests were naturally hostile to the edict abolishing the 
gilds, and there were still many theoretical supporters of Colbertism, such as 
Forbonnais, author of Principes et Observations économiques (1767). ‘Turgot’s 
view of the corporate body was that it existed only in the interest of the State, 
which had therefore the right to destroy it : see the article on Fondations which 
he wrote for La Grande Kincyclopédie, quoted in Guvres, 1. 584-93. 
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never known as to the public weal, which he had never seen aright. This man 
was called Turgot.! 

After this a number of intrigues were set on foot calculated to 
undermine Turgot’s influence with the king. Figures, said to 
have been compiled by Necker, were produced, which suggested 
that the Controller-General had failed in his duties as a Finance 
minister; and letters were forged purporting to be by Turgot 
in which not only were his colleagues unfavourably com- 
mented upon, but even Louis himself. The king’s confidence was 
at last destroyed. A series of episodes occurred in which the 
queen (who was strongly opposed to Turgot because he dis- 
approved of her extravagance) openly showed her hostility, and 
the end was not long delayed. On 30 April 1776 Turgot had 
written to the king appealing to him to support him against his 
enemies, and cautioning him against weakness: “It was weak- 
ness,”’ he reminded Louis, “‘ that brought Charles I’s head to the 
block—it was weakness that caused all the misfortunes of the 
last reign.” ? But the king, now completely alienated, was 
determined to get rid of his minister, and on 12 May Turgot was 
ordered to resign. A few days later (18 May) he sent a letter to 
Louis in which he declared that he had always acted in accordance 
with what he believed to have been his duty, and in which he 
expressed the hope that his policy might not be justified by 
events. Later he refused the pension that was offered to him, 
on the ground that he did not wish to set an example of being 
an expense to the State. 

The philosophes had acclaimed the accession of Turgot to power. 
They now bitterly lamented his fall. When Voltaire heard of 
his dismissal he wrote to La Harpe (10 June 1776): “I see 
nothing but death before me since M. Turgot is no longer in 
office. I cannot understand how the king can have dismissed 
him. This thunderbolt has struck both my brain and my heart.” 
In the same letter, referring to D’Alembert and Condorcet, he 
remarks, ‘‘ We shall never be consoled for having seen the birth 
and death of the golden age which M. Turgot was preparing for 
us.” 4 Turgot himself took his disgrace more calmly. He 
settled down in his hétel in Paris in the midst of his books and 
devoted the rest of his life to science and literature. He studied 
chemistry with Lavoisier and astronomy with the Abbé Rochon. 

1 Quoted in L. de Lavergne, Les Economistes francais du 188 siécle, pp. 267- 
68. The authorship of this tract has been attributed to the Comte de Provence, 
the king’s brother : but see Schelle’s note, Muvres, v. 468. 


® This letter is printed in @uvres, v. 448-56. 
® See Guvres, v. 456-58. 


* Correspondance de Voltaire (edn. 1882), xvi. 32. 
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He was a member of the Academy of Inscriptions and kept in 
touch with the Academy of Sciences. He died in Paris on 
18 March 1781. 

That Turgot had a “great mind”! is certainly without 
doubt : he was a thinker of the first order, and a man of consider- 
able intellectual attainments. According to Henri Martin : 


Pour résumer complétement Turgot, il faut rassembler toutes les idées du 
sitcle: sur la tolérance et ’humanité c’est Voltaire; sur la religion, la morale 
et ’éducation c’est Rousseau; sur l’économie politique, c’est Gournay et Quesnay ; 
sur la liberté, c’est Voltaire, et, avec lui, encore Gournay et Quesnay; sur la 
métaphysique c’est Condillac, avec une tendance supérieure; sur la perfectibilité, 
c'est plus et mieux que Voltaire et que Diderot, c’est la seule réponse sérieuse & 
Rousseau.— Histoire de France, xvi. 195. 


From the first Turgot was an enthusiastic believer in progress, 
and he never lost his faith in it. He saw that radical reforms 
were necessary, and although he had little enlightened opinion 
to support him, had the courage to try and carry them through. 
He was scrupulously honest and disinterested. He had no 
thought for himself: he worked for France and the king. As 
Daire wrote, in the preface to his edition of Turgot’s works : 


Il n’est pas, au dix-huitiéme siécle, de nom qui honore plus ’humanité que 
celui de Turgot. Peut-étre méme serait-il difficile de trouver, & aucune époque 
de histoire, un homme qui ait réuni au méme degré le double mérite de l’intel- 
ligence et de la vertu. La philosophie et l’économie sociale comptent Turgot 
parmi leurs disciples les plus sages; 1|’administration n’a jamais eu de repré- 
sentant plus moral et plus habile, et la politique doit le placer en téte des hommes 
d@'Etat qui ont dévoué leur existence au bonheur du peuple et au progrés général 
de la civilisation. 


But, as a statesman, Turgot had many faults. Even Con- 
dorcet admits, in the life that he wrote of his friend, that he was 
a poor reader of men; and a glance at the letters that he addressed 
to the king is enough to show that he was lacking in tact. He 
never attempted to overcome the resistance of his opponents with 
argument, and sometimes even failed to convince his friends. 
He held too dogmatically to his own opinions, and was always 
prepared to put his ideas into practice without due consideration 
of the difficulties that stood in the way. After his fall practically 
all his reforms were abolished, and the Government and its 
supporters became more reactionary than ever.? His plans for 
reform were not forgotten, however, and were realised during 
the Revolution. It does not seem probable that Turgot, had he 
Tfemained in power, could have prevented that catastrophe. His 
main service to France was to prove by his own magnificent failure 
that the ancient monarchy was incapable of reform. 

ConsTANTIA MAxwELL. 


Léon Say, T'urgot (trans. Masson, 1888), p. 12. 
* See the remarks made by the Abbé Sieyés in his Zssai sur les Priviléges (1788) 





HISTORY TEACHING IN ENGLISH SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS ! 


THE normal English Secondary School is provided by a Local 
Education Authority and inspected by the central Board of 
Education, upon whose approval depend certain payments made 
by the State towards the cost of maintaining the school. Private 
Schools are independent but can apply for recognition of efficiency, 
which is granted after inspection. ‘“ Public Schools” are also 
independent, but may be inspected at their own request. Ip 
certain cases they receive a Government grant in return for 
compliance with certain administrative regulations. All these 
types of schools provide secondary education, and all teach history 
in one part or another of the course of studies. In addition to 
the Secondary School in the technical sense there is a large 
number of selective Central Schools giving education to pupils 
up to the age of fifteen or sixteen years, in which history forms 
part of the normal curriculum. Jnasmuch as these schools are 
not handicapped by the necessity of taking any examinations, 
their syllabuses are more varied and their opportunities for 
experiment more extensive. However, in this report only those 
schools are dealt with which come under the heading of Secondary 
Schools as defined by the Board of Education. 

No absolute control is exercised over the history course, either 
over its length or its content, by local or central authority. But 
both length and content are influenced by various considerations, 
such as the need for the Board’s recognition of efficiency and the 
qualification for grant. Moreover, the Board does not lay down 
any obligatory syllabus, nor do its Inspectors demand alterations; 
but it has issued advisory pamphlets on the Teaching of History, 
etc., and Inspectors frequently advise improvements in syllabus 
or technique. The history syllabus is drawn up by the senior 
history master in consultation with the headmaster. In general, 
English schools * teach English History from the Roman occupa- 

* A Report from the Council of the Association, transmitted to the Inter- 
national Congress of Historical Sciences, held at Warsaw, August 1933. 

2 (Mr. W. N. Medlicott, Vice-President of the Swansea Branch of the Asso- 
ciation, reports that in the Welsh Secondary Schools special attention is given to 
Welsh History, which forms a recognised part of the course, but is not usually 
taught in detail until the last. two or three years. In the examination syllabuses 
for the School Certificate and the Higher Certificate of the Central Welsh Board, 
History of England and Wales” takes the place of “ History of England” in 
the corresponding schedules of English examining bodies. In teaching, Welsh 
History is not at present given the prominence of English History; but the 


tendency is to increase the attention paid to it, and to limit appointments to 
history teachers who can write and speak the Welsh language.—Zd.] 
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tion to the opening of the twentieth century. It is becoming 
ysual to preface this course with an outline of Pre-history and 
Ancient History, and to include in the course reference to the 
main movements of European History. It would be wrong to 
assume, because civics and social science do not appear as separate 
subjects in the syllabus, that their content is necessarily neglected ; 
for the connection of these subjects with the history curriculum 
is possible, and indeed natural, when the master is a man of wide 
interests and alert personality. It is generally felt that the 
presence of such a teacher before the class is a better guarantee 
that the teaching will be related to problems of to-day than a 
complicated and detailed syllabus. The most important factor 
in history teaching is the personality of a cultured teacher, free 
from any control but that of pride in his art. Wider aspects 
of history are in fact receiving increasing attention, as the 
qualifications and status of the teachers of history rise. 

Similarly, the qualifications of teachers of history are a matter 
of common sense and not of regulation. Most history teachers 
have spent two or three years of their university course in a 
specialist study of their subject. The value of special training 
in method after graduation is not everywhere recognised. Some 
of the governing bodies insist on it as a qualification, others judge 
rather by the degree and the personality of the candidate. 

In all schools except those under a few Local Education 
Authorities the choice of text-books lies entirely in the hands of 
the senior history master, with or without the express approval 
of the headmaster. The choice is obviously governed by the suit- 
ability of the book to the education desired and to the examina- 
tions for which the pupils are to be prepared. No examining 
body specifies the text-books to be used. Even when Local 
Authorities assist the teachers by publishing lists giving a wide 
choice of books for use in schools under their control, the teacher 
is not strictly limited to the books mentioned. He may select 
others, and may change the books used in his school from time to 
time, if good reason can be shown. 

History teaching is largely influenced by public opinion : 
that is, by custom and tradition. There are generally accepted 
ideas as to what a well-educated person ought to know, which 
are of some guidance. The general public expects its children 
to learn the outlines of English History, while the more enlightened 
demand also European and a certain stress on social history. It 
should be added, however, that the scholastic profession is for 
the greater part ahead of public opinion in this respect. What a 
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man has learned with enjoyment he will pass on effectively to his 
own pupils. In this way a conservative tradition from his ow, 
school-days is wedded to the inspiration of his university trainj 
Conferences of teachers and others interested in history, as well a3 
the various books noted in the Appendix below, make their influence 
felt in the spreading of new and divergent ideas as to the content 
of syllabuses and improvements in method. Custom, however, 
steadily demands the teaching of English History, though ther 
is not complete agreement as to how much recent history should 
be taught. Examining bodies include a period up to 1914, and 
will no doubt gradually advance beyond that date. Some 
teachers already do so, and try to equip their pupils to take their 
place as citizens of a post-War world by explaining the problems 
left by the War and the events that have followed the making of the 
Peace. Moreover, many history teachers give incidental teaching 
in this connection, whatever the period of history they may 
be taking. Insome schools, however, this work is left to voluntary 
societies, such as the Junior Branch of the League of Nations 
Union or a School History Society. Similarly the discussion of 
current events is frequently left to the wireless group or the 
debating society of the school. Much historical teaching of the 
past was of the variety once described as ‘“‘ drum and trumpet 
history.” In so far as this explains the changes in the map of 
Europe, the rise and decline of empires, and the main political 
vicissitudes of Europe, this custom was justified. At present 
teachers are of opinion that it was overdone, and the moder 
practice tends to emphasise the social and economic aspects of 
history. This tendency has undoubtedly been increased by the 
influence of the Workers’ Educational Association on teachers 
who lecture for that body, and on the children of those who 
have passed through W.E.A. classes: for the workers who want 
history demand either recent European history or social and 
economic history. In the course of time the practice of those 
who are alive to the best current ideas and methods becomes the 
tradition for those who follow traditional lines. In this way 
there filters through to the general body the ideas collected and 
disseminated by such publications as the pamphlets of the Board 
of Education, the report on the teaching of history drawn up 
by the Assistant Masters, and the publications of the Historical 
Association. 

The traditional organisation of teaching consists of the 
master’s lecture, the reading of the text-book, the pupils’ essays, 
and answers to questions, oral or written, Modern trends are 
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the enccuragement of oral discussion of problems by the pupils, 
and the use of visual aids. Schools now employ the lantern 
and slides, or the epidiascope and post-cards; for use in this 
connection the British Museum and the National Portrait 
Gallery publish most valuable sets of illustrations, while the 
Historical Association has sets of slides for loan. To enable the 
teacher to use wall pictures, charts, wall maps, and other apparatus, 
schools are beginning to equip a special room for history. Some 
schools have museums, or cases of coins, or arrange schoo! visits 
to museums. School visits are also made to local churches, to 
study periods of architecture and monumental illustrations of 
armour and civil costume, to local castles, earthworks, market 
halls, market crosses, and surviving ancient houses. In this and 
other ways the study of local history is often wedded to the study 
of national history. Documents and events relating to local 
history are used as illustrations of national movements: for 
example, the local incidence of the Black Death, of religious 
persecution, of the Industrial Revolution. This tendency to 
ilustrate history is reflected in the encouragement of pupils to 
illustrate their own notebooks and to make models. Other 
methods include the acting of form-room historical plays, and 
school or local pageants. Also, in addition to their work from 
text-books, pupils are encouraged to read other books dealing 
with history. Most schools have libraries of serious historical 
works; some have also collections of historical fiction, and books 
of documents or extracts from which pupils can learn something 
of historical method. Another modern tendency of value is the 
deliberate connection of two or three subjects, such as English, 
history and geography. Sometimes one master will take a form 
in two of these subjects, and perhaps, for English, read with them 
fiction, poetry or drama of the period studied in history. Again, 
the study of voyages of discovery, for example, combines history 
with geography. This more liberal teaching of history leads to 
the study of periods rather than reigns, of movements rather than 
genealogies or lists of dates. As examples of such subjects the 
Rise of Parliament and the Industrial Revolution may be cited. 
Another result is the decline of the dictation of notes as one of the 
main methods of teaching. Liberal methods and choice of topics 
affect chiefly the teaching of younger pupils up to, say, fifteen 
years ofage. After this age the examinations become the main 
objective. 

Examinations by public bodies, chiefly universities, have 
probably the greatest influence in moulding the syllabus, particu- 
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larly for pupils of from fifteen to nineteen years of age! Th. 
choice they offer, however, is wide. In no examination is hi 
obligatory, though all pupils take the subject up to the age of 
15 or 16, and it is offered by 90% of the candidates in the Schoa 
Certificate [or First School] Examination. For the First School 
Examination there is a choice between eight examining bodies, 
and in each of the eight a choice of period and even of historical 
subject, but the modern period is usually chosen. In addition 
some examining bodies are willing to set special papers on a 
specially approved school syllabus. Most of these bodies invite 
acting teachers to sit on their Boards or on their consultative 
committees. In this way the examiners attempt to keep in touch 
with the capacity of the immature minds of the examinees. This 
is of fundamental importance in the case of the First School 
Examination, taken at about the age of sixteen. The Second 
School Examination is much more advanced, and is taken not less 
than two years after the First. It calls for a more philosophic 
understanding of history. - History may be taken as a main 
subject, with three papers, dealing with a period of English 
History, a corresponding period of European History, and a short 
special period for intensive study. In Scholarship Examinations 
leading up to university courses a still higher standard is demanded, 
and a general paper is usually set to discover candidates with 
outside knowledge and some understanding of politics, architecture 
or art. These two types of examination naturally affect the 
syllabus of the higher work in schools, and may, in fact, be said to 
condition it. Other examinations, such as those for entrance to 
the Services, are taken by certain pupils, but do not affect the 
general lay-out of the work in history. 

[t will be seen that history teaching in England, though 
unregulated by the State, voluntarily conforms to certain general 
canons by virtue of the high professional standards of teachers, 
and by the safeguards of State inspection and university examina- 
tion. It is one of the virtues of our system that it is not rigid, 
and that any tendency to stereotype examinations, and therefore 
history teaching, calls forth protests. The position of the teacher 
of history in an English school is a happy one. He has at his 
command, as we have shown, many sources of advice, official and 
unofficial, he is in close touch with university thought, he is in & 
position to influence examining bodies, and while he enjoys these 
privileges he remains free to decide what he shall teach and how he 


1 (For an account of these examinations see Hisrory xvi. 324 (ef. 339): 
Jan. 1933.—Hd,) 
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call teach it. That this freedom does not lead to licence is 
evident from the fact that the teaching of history in this country 
follows certain general lines, while permitting considerable varia- 
tionin content and treatment. In the opinion of English teachers, 
history cannot be put into a strait-jacket, and it should not be 
taught for particular ends, national or international. The free- 
dom of the individual teacher is the surest safeguard of the 

ity of the subject, and on its integrity depends its value as 
an educational medium. 
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(HM. Stationery Office.)? 
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History, the quarterly journal of the Historical Association (pp. 96 each number ; 
Macmillan), contains articles, correspondence and reviews which directly 
or indirectly affect the teaching of history. The number for July 1933, 
contains, p. (b), a list of some of the articles on history teaching which have 
appeared in the journal in recent years. 


[See'History : + xu. 174 (July 1928); * xv. 325, xvi. 139 (Jan. and July, 
1983); * xvi. 338 (Jan. 1933); * xv. 128 (Oct. 1930); © xvi. 128 (July 1982); 
‘xiv. 130 (July 1929); 7 v. 239 (Jan. 1921).—Hd.] 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Amone the conferences held last summer were an Anglo-French 
Historical Conference, which met at the Institute of Historical Resear) 
on 6 and 7 June, when a number of discussions took place coverj 
various aspects of Anglo-French relations in the eighteenth anj 
nineteenth centuries; and the tenth annual interim meeting of the 
Anglo-American Historical Conference, held at the same Institute 
on 7 July, when a discussion, opened by Professor Powicke and 
Sir Stanley Leathes, dealt with the problem of co-operation ip 
the synthesis of history. Accounts of these two conferences, and 
Professor Powicke’s address, will appear in the next number of the 
Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research. The seventh inter. 
national conference of historical sciences held its meetings at Warsay 
and Cracow, 21-29 August, the Association being represented by Mr, 
Hankin, Professor Penson, and Professor Temperley. Some of the 
papers have already been published in the Bulletin of the International 
Committee of Historical Sciences, nos. XVIII. and XIx. 

* ” * *” * * 

THE career of Dr. P. S. Allen, President of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, who died on 16 June, would seem to have comprised most of 
the attributes of the scholar’s ideal life. His choice of a field of work 
was made early, for he had begun working on Erasmus’s letters during 
the years 1897-1901, when he was professor of history at the Govem. 
ment College, Lahore. It was a field wide enough to keep him occupied 
until his death, and the demands it made upon scholarship were 
sufficiently challenging to invest it with unfailing interest. His inde. 
pendent position between 1901, when he left India, and 1924, when 
he was elected President of Corpus, gave him full facilities for that 
wide continental travel essential for the collation of the scattered 
manuscripts he had to use, and ample opportunities for the cultivation 
of foreign scholars, who learned to appreciate his personal qualities 
and the mastery of his subject which he possessed. His marriage in 
1898 gave him a colleague, who shared his enthusiasm, and proved 
her ability to a degree which won for her recognition as a joint partner 
in the great enterprise. Such advantages entailed responsibilities 
which Allen discharged to the full in the magnificent edition, Opus 
Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami, which began to appear in 1906, 
and in lesser editorial enterprises such as Merton Muniments (with 
H. W. Garrod, 1928), and Letters of Richard Fox (1929). The edition 
of Erasmus’ correspondence took its place immediately as definitive, 
and has won for him, and for English scholavship, a high place in the 
opinions of continental judges. It set up a standard which other 
Renaissance scholars (e.g. H. de Vocht in his Literae Virorwm Eruit- 
torum ad Franciscum Craneveldium, 1928) have not hesitated to take 
as their model, while the amount of material it made available has 
given a fresh stimulus to work on problems of humanist history, and 
has necessitated the rewriting of much that had been done previously. 

That Allen himself had gifts of exposition, and that they were not 
stifled by the weight of his technical labours, was proved on the all- 
too-rare occasions when he allowed himself the opportunity. Such 
work as is to be found in T'he Age of Hrasmus (1914), Zrasmus’ Sernees 
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o Learning (1925), and T'he Correspondence of an Early Printing House, 
The Amorbachs of Basle (1933) arouse feelings of regret that his editorial 
york took up so much of his time. He has left Renaissance studies 
the richer by his labours, and won for himself an enviable position in 
the historiography of Rensissence scholarship. 
* * 


* 


We owe to Professor N. H. Baynes the following note on Dr. T. 
Rice Holmes (born 24 May 1855), who died on 4 August. 


Rice Holmes was a teacher for thirty years: for twenty-four of those he 
at St. Paul’s School. In 1883 he completed his History of the Indian 
Mutiny, a work which has kept its place as a balanced treatment of events which 
have often stirred passion and partisanship; a fifth edition appeared in 1913. 
Inan dix to the book there is a significant sentence : ‘“‘ I have no doubt,”’ 
Rice wrote, “ that my own view, which is the result of much thought 
and study, is open to correction, but I believe that it is clear and avoids rhetoric 
and declamation.’’ Clarity of thought, freedom from rhetoric and declamation 
were to remain characteristic of all his literary work. In 1889 his studies of 
Four Famous Soldiers appeared. But already, in 1888, it had occurred to Rice 
Holmes that “‘an English narrative of Cesar’s conquest of Gaul might help to 
relieve the weariness of the schoolboys whose lot it is to flounder, in ceaseless 
conflict with the Ablative Absolute, through the pages of the Commentaries.”’ 
It was eleven years later that he published Ca@sar’s Conquest of Gaul and thereby 
won for himself a distinguished place in European scholarship. The narrative 
of Cxsar’s conquest occupied some 200 pages of large print, but the second part 
of the book—more than 600 pages of small print—not only put the campaigns 
into their setting in Gallic history, but provided an encyclopedic survey of the 
work of scholarship so far as it illustrated Cesar’s achievements. A second 
edition appeared in 1911, and meanwhile, in a companion volume on Ancient 
Britain and Julius Caesar (1907), the history of Britain had been traced from 
the Paleolithic period down to the withdrawal of Cesar from our island. A 
text of the Commentaries with brief explanatory notes followed, in 1914. After 
his retirement he wrote the three volumes of a work which, under the somewhat 
misleading title The Roman Republic and the Founder of the Empire (1923), gives 
a detailed history of Rome from the time of Sulla to the death of Cesar. In 
this he was given an opportunity of studying Cesar’s other campaigns. Two 
further volumes were devoted to Augustus,—T'he Architect of the Roman Empire 
(1928, 1931). In these books there is the same thoroughness in the handling 
of historical problems, and once more the Appendices contain many discussions 
of high value; but the narrative is overladen with detail, and it is not always 
easy to trace the wider significance of the historical development. It is in the 
two masterly volumes on the campaigns of Julius Cesar in Gaul and Britain 
that Rice Holmes raised his lasting memorial: here his powers are seen in their 
fullest expression. The preface to Caesar's Conquest of Gaul admirably illustrates 
the terse and manly vigour of his style, the sanity of his historical outlook. ‘It 
is something even to fix precisely the extent of one’s ignorance.” How often 
conjecture is raised upon a foundation of conjecture and the limits of our ignor- 
ance sedulously ignored. ‘‘ Either I must leave the subject alone or I must 
master it,” for ‘‘if a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, a little research is 
labour thrown away,”—and this meant for Rice Holmes that every shred of 
evidence and all the countless modern articles, pamphlets and books must be 
examined : ‘‘ No doubt ninety-nine hundredths of the printed matter contained 
in these works are valueless—but amid the dross . . . there lie embedded grains 
of solid information, and these grains must not be lost.” ‘I do like to make 
sure that this or that statement is true before committing it to paper.” His 
whole work bears testimony to the truth of that profession. ‘‘ If any indulgence,” 
he wrote elsewhere, ‘‘ may be accorded to an author who, except on holidays, 
can only find leisure for writing or research after he has fulfilled the duties of 
a1 exacting profession, and who, in order to gain time, has worked steadily 
throughout his vacations for nearly thirty years, I am entitled to it.” They are 
proud words : Rice Holmes had no need to erave such indulgence. 
* * # ” * * 
_ Tae second annual report of the Pilgrim Trust, dealing with 1932, 
8 an interesting revelation of the work done, and the enterprises which 
have been assisted. In 1932 social needs accounted for a higher pro- 
portion of grants than in 1931, but much was also done for the pre- 
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servation of historical material. The Trustees felt that while som, 
thing had previously been done to safeguard ecclesiastical and othe 
buildings of national interest, little help had been given for the pre. 
servation of historical records. During the year, therefore, the 

such work. They made a grant of £9000 toward the cost of altering 
and equipping the Westminster Abbey muniment room, and 

to endow the Abbey authorities with £750 a year in perpetuity tp 
provide for an archivist and incidental expenses, purchased and 
sented to the Bodleian library a collection of historical material 

ing to the North family, and made a grant to the University of Londa 
for the arrangement of the Bentham MSS. 

What has been done at Westminster as a result of the agsistang 
given by the Trust is succinctly told by the Assistant Keeper of th 
Abbey Manuscripts, Mr. L. E. Tanner, in a pleasing pamphlet deserib. 
ing the library and muniment room.! The architect, Mr. W. Tapper, 
devised a scheme whereby he has been able, with a minimum of dis. 
turbance of ancient work, to connect the muniment room with the 
library by means of a new gallery at the top of the east cloister. He 
has rebuilt the entrance stairs, provided an up-to-date system of 
electric lighting, and made other alterations in the muniment room 
and the library. During the course of the work various interesting 
discoveries were made, which are described in Mr. Tanner’s pamphlet. 

* * a * * * 

Arter Domesday book, there is probably no source of English 
history more generally known, if only by repute, than the mass of 
correspondence called the Paston Letters. Extracts from it ree 
continually in books on the fifteenth century, and every good public 
library contains the work itself: sometimes in the five volumes pub- 
lished between 1787 and 1823 by John Fenn, the discoverer of the 
originals, and his nephew, Serjeant Frere, more often in one of the much- 
augmented editions of James Gairdner, the first of which was published 
in 1872-75, the last in 1904, reissued 1910. But Dr. Gairdner, although 
he corrected many errors in Fenn’s chronology and annotation, 
could not produce an improved text of 155 of the most important 
letters, those included in the first two volumes published by Fem, 
for he was unable to collate them with the manuscripts, which were 
in private hands, although almost all the rest had been acquired by 
the British Museum before 1896. Fenn, delighted with that king's 
interest in his work, presented the originals of those first-selected 
letters to George III, who seems to have given them away : they were 
not among the manuscripts in his library, given by George IV to the 
Museum in 1823, and they disappeared for over a century. They 
were discovered in 1889 at Orwell Park, Suffolk, but remained imacces- 
sible to historians; in 1931 they were put up for sale at Sotheby's, 
at a reserve price so high that they found no purchaser. Now, at 
last, the British Museum has a chance of securing them for £3000, little 
more than half the sum offered and refused at auction two years ago. 
The Friends of the National Libraries are trying to raise that amount. 
They have issued a special appeal, accompanied by a leaflet reprinting 
some articles from The Times containing much interesting matter 
about the Paston Letters; copies of this may be obtained by writing 
to the Secretary, Friends of the National Libraries, c/o the British 
Museum, W.C. 1. We are indebted to the author of the first of those 


1 Westminster Papers. 1. The Library and Muniment Room. By lL. E. 
Tanner, 1933, 16 pp. Milford. 6d. 
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articles, Mr. A. J. Collins, of the Department of Manuscripts, for the 
following additional note. 


eke 
RE 


On two consecutive pages of the late Professor Tout’s notice of Henry VI 
in the Dictionary of National Biography the Paston Letters are cited more than 
adozen times. The multiplication of such instances, an easy task, might serve 
to bring home to the general reader some realisation of the debt which English 
history owes to the Pastons. Of more moment to the historian are such questions 
as the extent and nature of the omissions from the printed texts, and the 

of credence to be given to Dr. Gairdner’s eulogies of Sir John Fenn’s 
oa! capacity. These questions may well be asked; for there is reason to 
believe that Gairdner’s acquaintance with the three manuscript volumes which 
the British Museum, aided by the Friends of the National Libraries, is now 
seeking to acquire was perforce limited to half an hour. Indeed, it is safe to say 
that among the documents which lie at the foundations of our national history 
the letters in these volumes are in one respect unique: they have never been 
gerutinised by a qualified historian. 

According to the auctioneers through whose hands the volumes passed in 
1931, the omissions amount to “nearly 8000 words.” Be this as it may, 
thirty-four of the hundred and fifty-five letters are presented in print in a 
mutilated form, sometimes with not so much as a hint that matter has been 

A modern editor would not venture to take such liberties with 
material so precious, and a text extensively tampered with a century and a half 
would hardly be tolerated for any other important series of historical docu- 
ments. In The Times of July 7 attention was directed to a suppressed passage 
in which William Worcester, the chronicler, employs the expression “ hold a 
candle to,” in the sense of “‘ help in a subordinate capacity,’’ ninety years before 
the first example recorded in the New English Dictionary. Beside this may be 
set a remark by a different type of child of the new learning, Sir John Paston, 
the pleasure-loving patron of letters. ‘‘ He and I,” he writes of his uncle William 
in 1469 (letter numbered 736 in Gairdner, 1904 edn.), “‘ be as goode as Fallyn 
owt,” a homely phrase not hitherto known to have been current before the 
latter half of the next century. The following passage (letter no. 512, March 
1462), selected by reason of its brevity, may serve to suggest that something 
more than mere dross still lies buried: ‘‘ Ther wer vpon the costes of Norfolk 
& Suff. a xiiij seyle of Depe, Ewe (?), Hareflew, wherof vij be smale & passe 
nott xxiiij men a pese; & the remnawnt be of a vij** men a pese, wherof ij be 
in to Scotland ward. On is lade with wyne & whete, & a nother with iije menes 
harneys white & bregaunders.”’ 

At least one error in the text cannot be laid at Fenn’s door. Mention was 
made in The Times of a misreading in a letter (no. 303), describing the murder 
of Nicholas Radford, which has found its way into the New English Dictionary. 
In point of fact, the word which has appeared as “ huches”’ since Gairdner’s 
edition of 1872-75 was correctly read by Fenn as “‘ houses” in 1787. Neverthe- 
les Fenn makes mistakes, and a specimen of his shortcomings may be inspected 
at first-hand in the temporary exhibition now on view at the British Museum. A 
letter of 21 September, 1472 (no. 809) is concerned with an unsuccessful 
maneuvre to secure the return of Sir John Paston as knight of the shire for 
Norfolk. The expense, prints Fenn, “‘ dreave to ixs. id. ob.”’: the visitor will find 
that the word is “‘drewe.’’ In one place (no. 480) he errs ludicrously, causing Lord 
Hungerford and Sir Robert Whittingham to address Queen Margaret of Anjou : 
“” please it yowr gode God (read ‘‘ Grace ’’), we have sith our comyng hider 
writen to your Highnes thryes.’’ Another exhibit at the British Museum exempli- 
fies the of error into which an editor, however careful, may be betrayed by the 
absence of such evidence as handwriting afiords. A damaged catalogue of books 
(no. 987), well-known because it includes a copy of /'he Game of Chess, printed by 

in 1476, wants both the owner’s surname and the year of composition. 
remains of the title indicates that it was made for one John in the reign 
of Edward IV. Gairdner gave it to John Paston the youngest, placing it “ at 
the end of King Edward’s reign.”” In the New English Dictionary, where the 
eatry respecting Caxton’s book is quoted as the earliest recorded instance of the 
we of the expression ‘in print,” the catalogue is assigned to the year 1482. 
Actually it is in the hand of Sir John Paston, who died in 1479. At times 
the reader himself may feel the need of this evidence. ‘‘ Wrytyn with my 
noune chaunsery hond,” concluded the future Lord Hungerford (then Lord 
Moleyns) on 13 June 1448 (no. 79). Will anyone care to explain what he meant 
Without demanding to see the letter ? 
8o far as these volumes are concerned, it is no exaggeration to say that hardly 
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a line is reproduced without deviation from the original spelling; i 
revision of the punctuation is much to be desired. — a 

For the study of the latter part of the fifteenth century the Paston Letters 
will remain indispensable, and with the passage of years the existing editions 
must become rare. It is the object of these remarks to suggest that, scholarly 
as the work of Fenn and Gairdner unquestionably is, it will be incumbent n 
@ new editor to return to the fountain-head for his text. Until that laborious 
task is undertaken, an historian, or a student of the development of the English 
language, to whom a pure text is essential, will be well advised to consult the 
letters themselves. Surely the present opportunity to reunite the one outstand. 
ing portion of this priceless archive to the main collection, already accessible in 
the great national library, must not be lost. 

The appeal was issued in July, and about half the amount required 
has now been raised, including £250 from Lord Wakefield, and £100 
apiece from Lord Riddell and from Miss M. R. Courtauld. We 
hope that many readers of History may wish to help; Branches of 
the Association might contribute collectively, or, perhaps, arrange to 
send in together a number of small sums from members who could 
not afford more. And everyone interested in the fifteenth century 
should, if possible, visit the Museum, to examine the letters now 
exhibited there. 

* * * > * * 

Muc# interest has been aroused by the announcement that the 
Oxford University Press will shortly publish a reissue of the New 
English Dictionary, which was begun in 1884, completed in 1928, and 
is now virtually out of print. “The new issue will be in twelve volumes 
(as compared with the original ten), and a supplement volume, designed 
to deal with the accessions to the language in the last fifty years. 
The supplement will also contain a bibliography of all the works 
consulted for purposes of quotation—a list which should be of use to 
historians—and an historical introduction in which the story of the 
inception and growth of the dictionary will be dealt with at length. 
Those who possess the original edition may obtain the supplement 
gratis if they apply before 31 December: they should communicate 
with the Oxfo niversity Press, Warwick Square, E.C. 4. 

* * * * * . 


Art the forthcoming meetings of the Royal Historical Society, to 
all of which members of the Historical Association are invited, papers 
will be read as follows : 


November 9.—The Anglo-Portuguese Alliance. By Professor Edgar Prestage. 

December 14.—The Career of Waleran, Count of Meulan and Earl of Worcester 
(1104-1166). By G. H. White. 

January 11.—Materials for the History of the Bentivoglio Signoria in Bologna. 
By Miss C. M. Ady. 

February 8.—Anniversary Meeting. Address by the President, Professor 
Powicke. 

March 8.—The Later Years of General Oglethorpe in England (1742-1785). 
By Professor A. A. Ettinger. d 

April 12.—The Law Merchant in the 17th and 18th Centuries. By Miss 
L. 8. Sutherland. 

May 10.— The Canningite Party. By A. Aspinall. 

June 14.—The Alexander Prize Essay. 

All the meetings are on Thursdays at 5 p.m., at the Society’s house, 

22 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 

« * 4 * ~ * 
TE twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Association will be held 

at King’s College, London, from 2-4 January 1934, with excursions 02 

5and6January. The Annual Address will be given by Professor Gilbert 

Murray, who will speak on The Historic Present. 





HISTORICAL REVISION 


LXVII.—Txe Seymour CoNVERSATIONS, 1853 ! 


Tue view which until recently has held the field as an interpretation 
of the Seymour Conversations has very little foundation in fact. It is 
derived from the anti-Russian war-fever prevalent during the Crimean 
period, and may be summarised as follows : (i) The Seymour Conversa- 
tions were inaugurated by Czar Nicholas I because of the formation 
in England (Dec. 1852) of a Government under Lord Aberdeen, and 
because Aberdeen had already been converted to his views on the Eastern 
Question in 1844.2 (ii) The Czar’s principal proposal was an elaborate 
scheme for the partition of Turkey : “ The English Ministers, who had 
been captivated by the personality of the Czar in 1844, were aghast at 
the coolness and candour of the specific proposals which were submitted 
tothem in 1853 through the ordinary diplomatic channels.” (iii) ‘‘ The 
English Government never after the disclosures of Sir Hamilton Sey- 


1 BrstioGRAPHICAL Notr.—For the Conversations in June 1844 see Stock- 
mars Memoirs (1872), 11. 101 segg., and Guizot’s Mémoires (Paris, 1864), vr. 
207 seqqz. The Memorandum itself (Sept. 1844) is in Parliamentary Papers, 
session 1854, House of Commons vol. Lxx1 (‘‘ Eastern Papers,” vi). For reasons 
that are not quite clear, the description of the Memorandum in that volume is 
misleading : it states that the Memorandum is based on communications received 
from the Czar subsequently to his visit to England. The manuscript copy pre- 
servedin the Record Office [F.O. 65/307] reads “‘ during,’”’ not “‘ subsequently to.” 
The correspondence between Nesselrode and Aberdeen was published by 8. M. 
Goryainov in The Russian Review (Liverpool, 1912). The texts of the despatches 
and extracts from memoranda of the Seymour Conversations are in the same vol. 
of Parl. Papers (‘‘ Eastern Papers,” v); there are some important omissions, but 
this is, on the whole, a fair and judicious selection, although it conceals, to a 

extent, Seymour’s suspicions of the Czar’s attitude, revealed in the Foreign 
MSS. cited below (pp. 245-6). 
Zaionchkovskii’s work is in Russian: but many documents in French are 
published in the appendices. Valuable additional material is to be found in the 
ivately printed Selections from the Correspondence of the Earl of Aberdeen (1885) ; 
esselrode’s Lettres et Papiers (Paris, 1904); the Peter von Meyendorff Brief- 
weehsel (ed. O. Hoetzsch, Berlin u. Leipzig, 1923); M. C. M. Simpson’s Many 
Memories of Many People (3rd edn., 1898); Queen Victoria’s Letters; Greville’s 
Journal; J. K. Laughton’s Henry Reeve (1898); Dr. G. P. Gooch’s Later Corre- 
spondence of Lord John Russell (1925),and many other works. The accounts of the 
ur Conversations in the standard biographies of the last century are often 
ive: see e.g., 8. Lane Poole’s Stratford Canning (1888); Evelyn Ashley’s 
Lord Palmerston (revised edn., 1879); Spencer Walpole’s Lord John Russell 
(1889); Stanmore’s Lord Aberdeen (1893), and Sidney Herbert (1906). The 
earlier Russian accounts are as unsatisfactory : e.g. [Jomini], Htude diplomatique 
(St. Petersburg, 1878; trans. 1882) and 8. M. Goryainov, Le Bosphore et les 
Dardanelles (Paris, 1910). But some of these works contain most important 
relevant material: the defects are those of interpretation. 

Of secondary authorities, perhaps the most trustworthy is the massive work 
of Theodor Schiemann, Geschichte Russlands unter Nikolaus I (Berlin, 1904-19), 
but its treatment of this particular episode is unfortunately brief. In English 
there is a brief and cautious account by W. F. Reddaway in the Cambridge Hist. 
q ish Foreign Policy, 11, chapter viii (1923). Mr. Puryear’s book, mentioned 
i the text, contains much new material and some interesting suggestions, but 
it must be used with great caution. It includes an excellent bibliography. 

.. * Fori. cf. Spencer Walpole in the Cambridge Modern History, xt. 312; ii. and 

UL aes rom J. A. R. Marriott, The Eastern Question (1924), p. 259, and 

Justin cCarthy, History of Our Own Times (edn. 1879), 11. 237, respectively. 
No. 71.—vou, Xvi. R 
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mour put any faith in Nicholas. They regarded him as nothing better 
than a plotter.” They considered that he had offered Egypt ang 
Candia to Britain to induce her to acquiesce in a Russian spoliation of 
Turkey to the north. 

An entirely new interpretation of the episode has been given by 
recent research, and particularly by the documents published by 
Zaionchkovskii, in his Vostochnaya Voina, 1853-6 (St. Petersburg 
1908-13). No satisfactory single collection of documents exists on 
this question, and the sources are very scattered ; but there is enough 
material on which to base deductions which future research is unlikely 
to overthrow. 

The so-called Nesselrode Memorandum of 1844, and the Seymour 
Conversations, have been associated in the popular mind since the two 
series of documents were published simultaneously as Parliamentary 
Papers in March 1854. The mere juxtaposition of the documents 
suggested that the transactions of 1844 and those of 1853 had an 
intimate and unsavoury connection. The gap of nine years presented 
no obstacle to the lively imaginations of contemporary diplomats and 
journalists. It supplied the final proof that Nicholas had from the 
beginning been following the precepts of the mythical will of Peter the 
Great, and had been consistently plotting the downfall of Turkey, 
Moreover, it was asserted by a factious opposition, and believed by a 
war-maddened populace, that the Prime Minister, Aberdeen, had been 
reduced by the “ personal agreement ” of 1844 to a condition of com- 
plete vassalage to the Czar. These insinuations might have been 
suffered to fall into oblivion; but a modified form of them has been 
recently revived in an American monograph on England, Russia, and 
the Straits Question, by Dr. V. J. Puryear (California, 1931). 

The history of the negotiations of 1844 is still a matter of dispute 
in some respects; but it is definitely established that the Nesselrode 
Memorandum, which was based upon “ Conversations” that took 
place during the visit of the Czar, Nicholas I, to England in June 1844, 
constituted an “ agreement” to maintain the status quo in Turkey as 
long as possible, and to open discussions if its fall appeared imminent; 
and established that this ‘‘ agreement ” was purely personal—between 
Peel, Wellington, and Aberdeen on the one hand, and Nicholas and 
his minister Nesselrode on the other. The British Cabinet knew nothing 
of it. It had no validity, save that given to it by an exchange of letters 
between Nesselrode and Aberdeen. Nesselrode declared to Aberdeen 
that the principles “‘ established ”” by the Memorandum “ will be the 
most certain guide as to the course we are to follow in common in 
Oriental affairs ’’; but, in his reply, Aberdeen only vouches for the 
accuracy of the Memorandum and appreciates ‘“‘ the mutual expression 
of opinion ” with Nesselrode, “ which I hope may be kept in view during 
all our negotiations connected with the Levant.’ 1 Aberdeen’s con- 
currence was thus eminently cautious. The letters were completely 
personal; and, though they are to be found in the Aberdeen Papers 
at the British Museum, they are not in the Foreign Office archives, and 
were not published in the Sislemnethery Papers of 1854. They arem 
no sense a proper diplomatic instrument. Neither the Memorandum 
nor the letters were made known to the British Cabinet. These con- 

siderations are lightly swept away by Mr. Puryear: “ Like Nesselrode, 
he (Aberdeen) acted simply as the responsible agent of his Govert- 
ment.” But Aberdeen’s position was as unlike Nesselrode’s as possible. 
1 §. M. Goryainov, The Russian Review (1912), pp. 108-9. 
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Nesselrode was responsible to the Czar, who approved the Memorandum, 
and Aberdeen was responsible to the Cabinet, which did not know of 
its existence. 

The agreement came to an end when the Peel Government fell in 
1946 and Palmerston succeeded Aberdeen as Foreign Secretary. Of 
this there is no doubt, though Mr. Puryear argues that it survived 
because it was transmitted to each successive Foreign Secretary by his 

iring predecessor. Palmerston had firmly rejected certain Russian 
overtures in 1841 which would have bound him in unforeseen con- 
tingencies; and it is not therefore likely that he would permit an 
“agreement,” of the very kind to which he objected, to be fathered on 
him. Only by a further exchange of letters could he have been bound 
to the Nesselrode Memorandum: and no such exchange took place. 
The evidence of events speaks even more eloquently; for, during the 
Russo-British quarrel over the ‘“‘ Refugee Question” in 1849, every 
tenet of the 1844 “agreement” was utterly contradicted. The 
position with regard to the Derby Government of 1852 is even clearer : 
for both Derby and Malmesbury declared in Parliament (31 March 
1854) that, though they had read the Nesselrode Memorandum, they 
had never been bound by its terms. The Memorandum, therefore, 
when in the hands of subsequent Governments, had changed its 
character. It had become merely a statement of policy, or a series of 
pious aspirations; both binding Russia only, and not England. The 
transactions of 1844 have thus no organic connection with the Seymour 
Conversations. The only connection is that Nicholas, having once 
come to a sort of agreement with certain influential British Ministers, 
was not unjustifiably confident in 1853 that agreement might again 
be reached; for the unhappy memories of 1849 had not entirely 
obliterated the happy memories of 1844. Apart from whether Nicholas 
was, early in 1853, guilty of a scheme for plotting the destruction of 
Turkey in concert with Britain, he must certainly be absolved from the 
graver charge of having worked consistently for that end since 1844. 

In December 1852, Nicholas’s old fear, that Turkey was about to 
disintegrate, was revived by the revolt in Montenegro, and by the 
exacerbation of the dispute about the Holy Places. He thought that 
the time was ripe for overtures to Britain, and sent a memorandum 
to this effect to his Chancellor, Count Nesselrode. Nesselrode (29 
December 1852) sounded Seymour, the British Ambassador, on the 
subject, and received a discouraging reply.1 On 1 January 1853, he 
therefore wrote a long memorandum designed to dissuade Nicholas 
from his resolve.2 His advice, though wise and far-sighted, was not 
taken. Meanwhile, in England, the Derby Government had fallen, 
on 17 December 1852; Aberdeen had succeeded in forming a Ministry 
on 28 December 1852; and official news of his success reached St. 
Petersburg on 6 January 1853. Hence, when Nicholas first sketched 
the policy of making overtures to Britain, he did not know that it 
would be an Aberdeen Government to which his communication would 
be addressed : his motive was an honest desire to prevent a European 
war on the Eastern Question, and not a belief that his old friend 
Aberdeen would be susceptible to bribes in the form of Turkish 


1 Public Record Office, F.0. 65/424, no. 3: Seymour to Malmesbury, 
1 Jan. 1853. : 
* Zaionchkovskii, op. cit., 1. 354 seqq. 
* All the dates in this paper are given in the New Style, those from Russian 
documents having been modified accordingly. 
R2 
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provinces. At most, it may be hazarded that he might have been more 
willing to take Nesselrode’s excellent advice to refrain from overtures 
had Aberdeen not succeeded in forming a Ministry. 

Early in January 1853 the Czar attempted to revive the conditions, 
and as it were the atmosphere, of friendship between Russia and Britain 
which had existed in 1844, and the famous “‘ Conversations ” between 
him and Seymour began. Nicholas declared that Turkey was in such 
a disorganised condition that her fall appeared imminent; and that 
some “ ulterior system ” ought to be sketched to provide for such an 
eventuality. Seymour replied that the British Government was 
generally unwilling to enter upon engagements regarding uncertain 
contingencies; but, in spite of this opinion, he wrote to the new 
Foreign Secretary, Lord John Russell, that the Czar’s overtures could 
not with propriety be ignored. Metternich later declared that Seymour 
was here at fault : he should have found means to quench the negotia- 
tion at its point of origin, since the inevitable disintegration of Turkey 
was a well-known idée fixe of the Czar. It is certainly true that 
Nicholas had been holding this language to the monarchs and diplomats 
of Europe for many years; and the British Cabinet, far from being 
“ aghast’ at his overtures, was neither surprised nor displeased, 
Even Seymour’s suspicions were not aroused until the middle of 
February. 

Russell replied in a dispatch (9 February) that established the 
policy to which Britain adhered during the whole of the negotiations. 
It declared that the fall of Turkey was a remote contingency, and that 
any two-power “ agreement ” on the subject was more likely to cause 
war than to prevent it. So far, the British attitude was somewhat 
distasteful to Nicholas: but, later in the dispatch, Russell gave 
certain assurances that gave the Czar the liveliest satisfaction. Per- 
haps the most significant was a categorical declaration that Her 
Majesty’s Government are “‘ ready to promise that they will enter into 
no agreement to provide for the contingency of the fall of Turkey 
without previous communication with the Emperor of Russia.” The 
Czar was delighted with this declaration,! believing that it showed that 
Franco-British co-operation was impossible, in the anticipated Near 
Eastern troubles. The same dispatch gave him still further encourage- 
ment by referring to “‘ that exceptional protection ”’ (over the Christians 
in Turkey) “ which his Imperial Majesty has found so burdensome 
and inconvenient, though no doubt prescribed by duty and sanctioned 
by Treaty.” Since a somewhat strained interpretation of the Treaty 
of Kutchuk-Kainardji (1774) was even then in contemplation, these 
words must have seemed to the Czar a pledge of British quiescence. 
They sorely troubled Justin McCarthy, who writes: ‘It was Lord 
John Russell who, inadvertently no doubt, made this admission. 
Some such lame explanation is certainly necessary if the view that the 
Conversations were an odious plot laid by Nicholas is to be maintained. 
In reality, Lord John’s “admission” is fully in harmony with the 
policy followed by the British Cabinet until the end of May 1853. _ 

The further Russo-British correspondence on these lines, which 
lasted some two months, was of a similarly amicable character; and 
the Russian Chancery produced two memoranda summarising the 


1 He wrote beside it: ‘‘ C’est une assurance précieuse, car elle prouve quelle 
parfaite identité existe entre l’Angleterre et la Russie: c’est la ce qui rend si 
facile & marcher de front dans les prévisions qu’il s’agit d’établir.”—Zaionch- 
kovskii, op. cit., 1. 359-62. 
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points upon which both sides imagined some sort of agreement had been 
reached since January 1853. The Czar throughout expressed his 
intention of maintaining Turkey as long as possible; but if this should 

ve impracticable (and he did not believe that the end could be long 
delayed), some partition scheme seemed the only possible method of 
disposing of the Turkish inheritance. This partition proposal was the 
merest pis aller; and, in a private note, Nicholas described it as “ the 
Jeast bad of all the bad combinations.” If the worst came to the 
worst, Nicholas told Seymour, Russia would not object to the seizure 
of Crete and Egypt by the British. Seymour did not like this, but 
there is no reason for doubting the Czar’s word when he declared again 
and again that the maintenance of the Porte was preferable to any 

ition. The British Cabinet certainly did not doubt him in the first 
Pai of 1853: and Greville, when indiscreetly shown the “ partition- 
proposal ” by Clarendon, wrote that the Czar’s views were “‘ wise and 
moderate.” Seymour’s suspicions were not shared by his home 
Government, and a brief but cordial entente ensued. The British 
Ministers received from Nicholas the assurance that he would do his 
best to maintain the status quo in Turkey ; and in return they promised 
Nicholas to make no forward move in the Eastern Question without a 
previous concert. Less than a year later, Clarendon wrote to Reeve : 
‘Pray remark the last Memorandum of the Emperor, which is as 

satisfactory a termination to a correspondence as I ever remember.” 
The negotiation therefore ended in an atmosphere of mutual good-will. 
More than that, during the course of the correspondence the Czar’s 
assurances had been acted upon. When Rose, the chargé d'affaires 
at Constantinople, nervous at the behaviour of Prince Menschikov, 
the newly-arrived Russian envoy, sent for the British fleet, the Cabinet 
confirmed Vice-Admiral Dundas’s refusal to sail from Malta. The 
Russians were overjoyed, and the French fleet set off for Salamis alone. 
A Franco-British entente seemed less likely than ever. 

The opinions of Seymour himself are of importance, since a Govern- 
ment is always to some degree influenced by the views of its diplomatic 
agents. Seymour was, at the beginning of 1853, very nervous on the 
subject of Russian military preparations. He therefore welcomed 
Nicholas’s first professions of moderation, and was to some extent 
reassured by them. On 12 January, soon after the first Conversation, 
he wrote privately to Russell : 

Although the Emperor walks about in a helmet, sleeps on a camp bed, and 
occasionally talks gunpowder, he is not more keen on war than his neighbours. 
He occasionally takes a precipitate step; but as reflection arrives, reason and 
Count Nesselrode make Romine heard. He is not sorry to be able to recede 
if he can do so without a loss of dignity. 

During the course of February, Seymour’s attitude changed. On 
the 10th he could still write to Russell, ‘My hope, my belief is that 
great sacrifices would, if necessary, be made by the Emperor to retain 
the friendship of the English Government ’’; but by the 18th renewed 
reports of warlike preparations on the part of Russia had convinced 
him that the position was critical.2 In reporting the third and fourth 
conversations a few days later, he voiced these suspicions strenuously, 
and urged that the negotiation should be brought to an end. On 
25 March he frankly considered the ‘“‘ remote contingency” of war 
with Russia on the Eastern Question; while, in England, France was 


1 G. P. Gooch, Later Correspondence of Lord John Russell, 11. 145. 
* PR.0., ¥.0. 65/424, nos. 68, 83. 
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still the only power with which war seemed at all possible. When 
Menschikov arrived at Constantinople, and Rose sent for the British 
fleet, Seymour’s excitement knew no bounds; and on 7 April he wrote 
privately to Clarendon in a most violently anti-Russian sense. our 
was thus anti-Russian at a time when the British Cabinet and the 
Russian Government were still on the most amicable terms: and, 
presuming that the Czar’s assurances contained some real security 
against Russian aggression, Seymour had ceased to be a suitable 
minister for the maintenance of cordial relations. It is interesting to 
notice that both Seymour and Rose were much more bellicose in tone 
than Stratford de Redcliffe, who has been so frequently accused of 
consciously working for war. 

The question naturally arises: Was Nicholas sincere in his assur. 
ances that he desired the status quo in Turkey? General opinion in 
Britain and France has declared him guilty of a deep-laid plot for the 
destruction of Turkey; but this is borne out neither by his previous 
career nor by his private expressions of policy in 1853. He undoubtedly 
did desire to maintain the status quo in Turkey, though he thought that 
its maintenance would in the long run prove impossible. The difference 
between Nicholas and his Chancellor was that Nesselrode saw no 
reason why Turkey should not continue to exist.1 By status qu, 
Nicholas envisaged a Turkey dominated by Russia—for within those 
words he included the wide interpretation of the Treaty of Kutchuk- 
Kainardji comprised in Menschikov’s demands. When on the brink 
of war, he admitted to Orlov that he had been deceived as to the rights 
over the Christians in Turkey granted to him by that Treaty : had he 
not been misled, he declared, his policy would have been a different 
one.” Nicholas’s mistake was less in the nature of the demands he 
authorised Menschikov to make than in the secrecy in which they 
had been shrouded; yet even this was in the Russian diplomatic 
tradition, for Russo-Turkish affairs were always regarded as of 4 
peculiarly “ domestic ”’ nature.* 

The brief understanding that resulted from the Seymour Conversa- 
tions was therefore based on a misunderstanding. When, in July 1853, 
the Russian occupation of the Principalities pricked this diplomatic 
bubble, both Nicholas and the British Ministers considered themselves 
to have been deceived. The Russian attitude was that Britain was 
in the wrong for doubting the Czar’s word. The British attitude was 
that they were forced into disbelief of his good intentions, since his 
acts had ceased to be in harmony with his promises. To this argument 
the Russians countered that the Czar had behaved magnanimously to 
the Turks on previous occasions, and had saved the Sultan from 
Mehemet Ali, and that the Principalities had been occupied before 
without danger to the existence of the Porte. On 30 October 1853, 
Nicholas wrote to Queen Victoria, lamenting that a quarrel should 
have arisen on a subject “ o& ma parole est engagée vis-a-vis de Votre 
Majesté, comme je crois celle du Gouvernement Anglais engagée de méme 
vis-d-vis de moi.” Victoria could only reply that, in international 
matters, the royal word was not enough: to which Nicholas retorted 
that “ rien ne peut étre plus sacré.”’* ‘This correspondence shows that 


1 P.R.O., F.O. 65/425, no. 1387: Seymour to Clarendon, 24 March 1853. 

* Ibid., 65/445, no. 176: Seymour to Clarendon, 21 Feb. 1854. ; 

* E. G. Buchanan to Palmerston, 13 March 1849, in Charles Sproxtons 
Palmerston and the Hungarian Revolution (1919), pp. 15-16, 133. 

* Letters of Queen Victoria (edn. 1908), 11. 459-64. 
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there was a complete misunderstanding as to the nature and validity 
of the engagements resulting from the Seymour Conversations, as well 
ason the subject of their content. Nicholas utterly failed to appreciate 
the constitutional position in Britain. Nesselrode had given him 
excellent advice, so there was no excuse for his having done so. But 
the British Ministers are perhaps also to blame for having encouraged 
the Czar with fair words, and for not having made the limits of their 
r perfectly clear. If Nicholas was singularly willing to deceive 
himself, the British Ministers were singularly unwilling to undeceive 
him. A study of these negotiations does not reveal the Czar as a 
otter: it reveals him as:a blunderer, whose blunders were equalled 
by those of the British Ministers. Nicholas and Nesselrode on the one 
hand, the British Ministers on the other, strove from the first for a 
ble settlement of the Eastern Question. Mutual misunder- 
standing was followed by mutual recrimination, until the whole episode 

was merged in the pathetic “ drift ’’ towards the Crimean War. 

G. B. HENDERson. 





REVIEWS 


International Bibliography of Historical Sciences. Edited by the 
International Committee. First year, 1926, Ixvii + 366 
12s. 6d.; second year, 1927, lxxx + 430 pp., 21s. 1930, 19323 
Milford. 


Tuts is a great enterprise which appals the general student by the 
bulk of the material surveyed and the labour involved in surveying, and 
yet disappoints the specialist by the paucity of notices relating to his 
particular sphere. Under Great Britain and Ireland, which are treated 
as one of the einzelne staaten, we find, for instance, only eighteen entries, 
six by Englishmen, five by Americans, four by Germans, and on 
each by a Frenchman, an Italian, and a Dutchman; in the second 
volume the number is reduced to five. But there are many other 
sections in which Great Britain appears : the Middle Ages are excluded 
from the scope of the einzelne staaten section to form one by them- 
selves; so are church history, the history of modern culture, social 
and economic history, legal and constitutional history, and the hi 
of international relations; and the geographical index gives (vol. 1) 
over a hundred items referring to Great Britain (Ireland is separately 
indexed). France has the greatest number, Germany comes second, 
Italy third, Great Britain fourth, with Russia and the United States 
fifth as stable companions. The order remains much the same in the 
volume for 1927, except that Italy and Great Britain change places. 

The index of persons is more elaborate and occupies four times as 
much space in each of the two volumes. The persons include both those 
about whom history has been written and those who have written it; 
and the former at least afford an interesting, if not a prophetic, light 
on modern historical tendencies. One name stands far above all the 
others, and few historians would have guessed St. Francis of Assisi 
as its possessor: he has 53 items to his credit, not counting the 
references to his order. Bismarck comes next with 36 and Napoleon 
with 35; then follow at a respectful distance Luther (26), Karl Marx 
and Beethoven (25 each), Frederick the Great (24), and Pestalozzi 
(23). Mazzini has 20, Alexander the Great 19, Rousseau and Lenin 
18, and St. Augustine and Machiavelli 17 each, Calvin 16, Augustus 
15, Julius Cesar, Jesus of Nazareth, Columbus, and Grotius 14 each, 
St. Paul 13, Queen Elizabeth and Spinoza 11, Shakespeare and Peter 
the Great 9, and Justinian and Mussolini 8 each. Of the simple writers, 
M. Henri Sée is easily first with 35, Nicolas Iorga (who has been & 
prime minister as well) 31, and Croce 20: the economic historian 
would appear to make the most of both the economic and the historical 
worlds, 

These volumes are clearly catholic as well as international, despite 
the fact that, in church as well as in state, the writers are obviously 
more interested in the part than in the whole. Other deductions 
are dubious: magazine articles count for as much as calendars of 
state papers, and the marked German preponderance (barring St. 
Francis) may be due to German eminence, German industry, or 4 
German editor. Beethoven’s prominence is doubtless due to 
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centenary of his death (26 March 1827: 21 out of 25 items are in the 
1927 volume); and so is Pestalozzi’s (d. 17 Feb. 1827: 5 entries in 
1926, 18 in 1927 volume). It is odd that there is no reference to Oliver 
Cromwell, either of the Pitts, or Wellington, and but one to Nelson; 
and it would be still odder that there should be no English book or 
article in either of the two sections on the naval aspect of the Great 
War, were not British universities apparently abandoning any efforts 
to provide for naval history ; for British naval supremacy by becoming 
tig of the past, becomes all the more part of history. Still, British 
as well as German naval periodicals should have been noticed in these 
yolumes; so, among the scores of “ Bulletins,”’ should the Bulletin of 
the Institute of Historical Research, particularly in view of its reports 
on the “Methods of Editing Historical Documents” and on the 
“ Accessibility of Foreign Archives.’’ International bibliography will, 
however, live and learn; there are signs of progress even between the 
first and second volumes, and further improvement will surely follow. 
In any case it is a monument of patient and disinterested labour on 
the part of hundreds of collaborators which is indispensable to the 
advancement of historical science. A. F. Powuarp. 


The Gospel in the Early Church. By James Macxrynon. 1933. 
xii + 339 pp. Longmans. 16s. 


ProressoR MACKINNON’s book, The Historic Jesus (reviewed in 
these columns in Jan. 1932), has a sequel in the present volume, 
which is described in the sub-title as “‘a study of the early develop- 
ment of Christian thought.’ It takes as its subject-matter the whole 
body of extant Christian literature down to the middle of the second 
century, including the New Testament and the so-called “‘ Apostolic 
Fathers,” and sets out to trace the movement of Christian thought 
as reflected in that literature. Chapter i deals with the Primitive 
Gospel, so far as this can be reconstructed from the Acts of the Apostles, 
and an appended critical note justifies the use of this relatively late 
document for the earliest period, and recognises the limits within 
which its evidence may be accepted. Chapter ii deals fully with the 
teaching of Paul. In chapter iii, which is of about the same length, 
the rest of the New Testament is studied in chronological order, 
including the four Gospels, so far as these are documents for the 
thought of the early Church rather than for the facts of the life of 
Jesus. The recognition of this aspect of the Gospels is important and 
valuable, for the Synoptic Gospels provide evidence for a stage in 
Christian thought which is otherwise somewhat obscure, while the 
Fourth Gospel belongs rather to theology than to history. The small 
space allotted to the Fourth Gospel, however, in this scheme is hardly 
proportionate to its importance, and this is perhaps connected with 
the author’s view of that book as in the main a reflection of Pauline 

in a somewhat different medium. He scarcely does justice to 
the independence and originality of Johannine thought, or to its 
connection with strains in early Christianity not represented in Paul. 
Chapter iv deals with the early Fathers, Clement of Rome, Ignatius 
of tioch, “‘ Barnabas,” Hermas, the ‘“‘ Didache,” and Papias. To 
include these in one book with the New Testament writers is sound 
method. Not only are some of them at least as early as the later 
canonical writings, but they represent a similar outlook, and are 
essential to a complete understanding of the period which produced 
the latest portions of the New Testament itself. The one other docu- 
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ment which we should have liked to see included in this section is the 
“Odes of Solomon.” The date of the Odes is disputed, but it ig 
unlikely that they are later than the middle of the second cent 
and their affinity with the thought of the Fourth Gospel and of Ignatius 
gives them an especial interest. The book ends with a chapter called 
The Appeal of the Gospel, in which the author attempts to estimate 
the elements of strength and weakness in the Church’s presentation 
of its gospel to the world, the causes of its success, and the reasons 
why that success was not more complete. The discussion recalls 
Harnack’s classical treatment of the same theme in his Mission unj 
Ausbreitung des Christentums (translated under the title The Expansion 
of Christianity). Harnack had in view the first three centuries, but 
within Mr. Mackinnon’s period much the same factors are already 
visible. 

In critical matters the book represents the generally accepted 

— of moderate liberalism, which in their main lines are h 

ikely to be radically modified. The principles, however, on whie 
its reconstruction of the history of early Christian thought proceeds 
are such as have already been seriously challenged by recent writers 
(whom Mr. Mackinnon knows but evidently does not find convincing), 
Paul is represented as the originator of almost all the characteristic 
ideas of Christian theology. He is supposed to have transformed 
almost out of recognition a very simple “ primitive Gospel,” which in 
its turn already departed from the still greater simplicity of the teaching 
of Jesus, and to have had such overwhelming influence in the 
Church that later theologians, like the authors of the Fourth | 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews, did little more than re-express hi 
ideas. Only such writers as “James” and the author(s) of the 
Didache ignored (or rejected) Paul and reverted to the simple teaching 
of Jesus. There is a certain plausibility about this solution of the 

roblem of early Christianity, but it simplifies the problem unduly. 

ent work on the New Testament suggests that much of what has 
been attributed to Paul is, in fact, part of a common stock, appropriated 
and developed by various thinkers in various ways, and that nine- 
teenth-century criticism was too hasty in rejecting or minimising 
certain aspects of the teaching of Jesus in the Synoptics, which ar 
now seen (as Albert Schweitzer in particular showed) to lead the way 
directly to Paul and John. Again, while fresh study of the Synoptics 
in comparison with other early Christian literature has tended to 
reveal a larger and more complex unity in the New Testament, the 
deeper exploration of the Seiensoenel, both Jewish and Hellenistic- 
Oriental, is bringing into clearer relief the common Figenart of earl 
Christianity in all its forms. It is likely that when it becomes possib! 
to bring into synthesis the results of a great deal of fresh work, the 
history of the early development of Christian thought will have 4 
rather different aspect from that which Mr. Mackinnon RO 
C. H. Dopp. 


The Making of Europe: an Introduction to the History of European 
Unity. By CuristopHerR Dawson. 1932. xxiv + 317 pp. 
Sheed and Ward. lds. 


Mr. Dawson has written a remarkable survey of European culture 
from the fourth to the eleventh centuries, which deserves to be widely 
read for its fresh and original grouping of the facts and its assimilation 
of much recent specialised research. It is not a narrative history. 
The sequence is logical rather than chronological, and a knowledge of 
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the main outlines of the period is assumed in the reader. Nor are 

itical, economic and social changes systematically treated, save in 
w far as they furnish a background for the art, the literature, and 
above all the religious life of early medieval Europe. It is, in fact, 
not the material but the spiritual development of the Dark Ages 
which the writer is concerned to trace. 

In what does the cultural unity of Europe consist? Two widely- 
read authors, Henri Massis and Paul Cohen-Portheim, have lately 

for the survival, even in post-War Europe, of a common heritage 

of thought and ideals, distinct from those of Asia and of new Russia 
and the United States. Mr. Dawson’s study supplies an historical 
basis for such arguments, and while more scholarly in treatment, it 
shares their point of view in that its conception of ‘‘ Europe ” is not 
rally a geographical one. Four principal factors, Mr. Dawson tells 
us, went to the making of the European unity. The Roman Empire, 
the Catholic Church, the Classical Tradition created a political, 
iritual and intellectual framework. These three formative influences 
acted upon the fourth factor, the barbarian peoples, who “ provided 
the human material out of which Europe has n fashioned . . . the 
gentes, as against the imperium and the ecclesia, the source of the 
national element in European life.” Oriental influences, however, 
had pervaded the Roman Empire long before Christianity became 
the official religion, and in a section entitled ‘“‘ The Ascendancy of the 
East” Mr. Dawson proceeds to show how Asiatic traditions of divine 
Kings contributed to the development of Byzantine Cesaropapism, 

i Asiatic mysticism played its part in the heresies of Anatolia 
and Syria, and four centuries later in the philosophic schools of the 
Abbasid Khalifate. Meanwhile in the west the Catholic Church, 
which had preserved its freedom of action, and had absorbed within 
itself both the classical tradition and the unifying conceptions of the 
Roman Empire, was able to hand on the torch of learning to the 
barbarian peoples, and by opposing the narrow nationalist tendencies 
of their rulers to bring about the alliance of Papacy and Empire, 
and the consequent establishment of the medieval unity. 

Such is the bare outline of Mr. Dawson’s scheme, but it does less 
than justice to his mastery of the material and to the suggestive 
manner in which he has given significance to movements and aspects 
of the ov often neglected by general historians. Particularly 
admirable is his treatment of the artistic currents of the Dark Ages. 
He rightly insists on the overwhelming importance at this time of 
Byzantine art, which, it is hardly too much to say, is now seen to 
lie at the roots of all European schools of painting. Interesting 
accounts are given of the Syrian mystical writers of the fifth century, 
the development of Islamic sects and philosophies, and the view of 
life ne in the Icelandic Eddic poems, though the author strays 
somewhat far at times from his original theme, and under the exigencies 
of extreme compression the generally well-knit strand of his argument 

into something perilously near a string of names. 

It may be that no synthesis so esthetically satisfying as Mr. Daw- 
son’s will cover these confused centuries without some over-simplifica- 
tion. Yet it is impossible not to feel that a less rigidly “‘ Western ” 
standpoint might have produced in some ways a truer perspective 
and a more comprehensive view. A cultural unity of Europe which 

short of the Balkans excludes much that may reasonably be 
é European. Even “ the classical tradition of Europe,” we read, 
not “indigenous,” but was brought from “ its original home in the 
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Hellenic world ’’ by the agency of Rome (p. 49). If Greece is, cul 
speaking, extra-European, Byzantium, a fortiori, belongs to Ag 
and her civilisation is regarded, together with that of Islam, as, 
phenomenon of the Near East, acting, as it were, from without on 
the hortus inclusus of European culture. This insistence on th 
“Oriental” aspect of Byzantium obscures the continuity of be 
Roman traditions in law and administration. Even in the sphere of 
religion, the issue of the Iconoclast controversy clearly shows the 
Byzantines ranged against Oriental innovations in defence of a tradi. 
tional Graeco-Roman iconography and of a theology which was uli. 
mately derived from Neoplatonic sources. Islam _ itself, moreover, 
can hardly be regarded as typically Asiatic: as Becker and othes 
have shown, its culture, in common with our own, is the heir of the 
Hellenistic learning, the speculative and scientific aspects of which, 
obscured in the West for many centuries, were finally rekindled by 
the Islamic scholars of Baghdad and Cordova. 

To many readers it may seem that in thus isolating (though he 
does not deny their importance) the purely Greek elements of the 
classical tradition Mr. Dawson has been tempted to over-estimate the 
continuity of western education (cf. p. 48) and to pass too lightly 
over the failure of the Western Church, after the auspicious beginni 
made by Jerome and Augustine, to develop a real Christian humanism, 
To others his treatment of Papal policy will certainly appear too 
idealistic. Statesmanlike Popes early perceived that moral influence 
was not to be had without physical sanctions, and few will agree with 
his view that the Papacy did not at times, during the period 700-900, 
aim at securing temporal power—a view which leads him (p. 264) to 
transfer the forgery of the Donation of Constantine from the eighth 
(its accepted date) to the ninth century, and to refuse it any political 
significance before 1050. 

A similar over-simplification mars his conception of the “two 
societies” of early medieval Europe, the “ peace-society ” of the 
Church, with its “ tradition of later Roman culture,” and the “ war- 
society ” of the feudal nobility, with its barbarian, tribal outlook 
(p. 270). So absolute a distinction, besides being untenable in fact, 
ignores many important elements in the situation—the difficulties 
and responsibilities of the secular authorities in maintaining order, 
the survival, apart from the Church, of Roman imperial adminis- 
trative and legal methods, and the effects of Germanic custom upon 
the laws and constitutions of western Europe. ‘‘ Nationalism” is 
not a monopoly of the Germanic races, nor was the influence of 
ecclesiastics invariably directed towards peace and cultural unity.’ 

1 A few detailed criticisms may be made. The evidence for the proceedings 
at Quierzy is hardly sufficient to justify the statement (p. 215) that “in 74 
Stephen II visited Pepin in his own dominions, and obtained from him a treaty 
which secured to the Papacy the Exarchate of Ravenna and the former Byzantine 
possessions in Italy, together with the duchies of Spoleto and Benevento.” The 
text of the agreement referred to has not maebred but it is highly improbable 
that Pepin promised so much and so definitely, or that the Pope had already, a8 
Mr. Dawson implies, disowned Imperial allegiance. Charlemagne’s “ war with 
the Saracens” (p. 216) is a misleading description of his Spanish campaigns. 
The suggestion that his attitude towards image-worship may be explained, on 
parallel lines with that of the Isaurian iconoclast emperors, by the “ aniconi¢ 
character of northern art (p. 220) is ingenious, but is not borne out by the 
capitula in which ere expressly authorises the representation in churches 
of scriptural scenes, or by the general characteristics of Carolingian art, w 
parallel is further weakened by the fact that the Libri Carolini condemned 
the Second Council of Nicwa, which restored the worship of images, and the 
Iconoclast Council of 754. 
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A word of praise is due to the excellent bibliography, and to the 
annotated illustrations, skilfully chosen to represent the ideas of the 
period. H. Sr. L. B. Moss. 


Byzantine Civilisation. By Steven Runoman. 1933. 320 pp. 
Arnold. 16s. 

Tar author, already favourably known for two books on Byzantine 
and Bulgarian history, has here accomplished the more difficult task 
of giving “a general picture ” of the Eastern Roman Empire within 
the compass of a small volume. The only part in which condensation 
makes comprehension difficult to the ordinary reader is the chapter 
summarising the political history of eleven centuries. Based upon 
wide reading in various languages, the narrative shows an appreciation 
of Byzantine civilisation as “the best defensive organisation that 
Christendom has known,”’ and of Byzantine history as “ fundamentally 
the history of financial policy,’’ so that “the debasement of the coinage”’ 
was “ the main cause of the decline and fall.”” Whilethe administration 
was efficient and the strength of the army was its intelligence, shown by 
the study of its enemies’ psychology, Byzantium had “ no Diplomatic 
Service,” except at Cherson, but, like Abdul Hamid IT and the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, ruled by dividing its opponents against each 
other. The author considers ‘“ 1071, the year of the fall of Bari and 
the Battle of Manzikert,”’ to have been “ the turning-point in Byzantine 
history,” shows how the Iconoclast controversy separated the army and 
navy into rival camps, and defines the struggle between the Eastern and 
Western Churches as between “‘ Papal Infallibility,” and “‘ the demo- 
cratic ideas of the early Christians,” accentuated by the Byzantine 
love of theological refinements in the absence of political discussions. 
He praises the charitable institutions and the measures taken to prevent 
wuemployment, extending his survey of commerce to the provinces— 
tothe carpet-manufacture of Sparta (an industry revived near Athens by 
the Asiatic refugees to-day) and to the annual fair of Salonika (likewise 
reinstituted in recent years). The account of private life might be 
supplemented by the lectures of Professor Koukoulés to the Byzantine 
Society at Athens. Byzantine literature is judiciously appreciated ; 
the historians are said to “‘ compare favourably with those of any other 
nation till modern times ’”’ and to have “ far outshone their contem- 
poraries in the West”; Nicephorus the Patriarch’s chronicle is defined 
as “a best-seller,” but lack of originality was the hall-mark of most 
Byzantine writers, notably the poets. Digenis Akritas may be “ the 
most splendid chanson de geste ever written,’ but Byzantium produced 
oly one good novel, Barlaam and Josaphat. On the other hand, the 
author thinks that in works of art “ Byzantium has left her most 
enduring legacy to the world,” citing not only Constantinople, but 
Daphni, Néa Moné and St. Luke’s in Phokis as examples. Although 
the Byzantine, like the modern, Greeks neglected the study of Balkan 

es, their relations with their neighbours, as the last chapter 
proves, were close. Here the author justly remarks that any judgment 
ofthe Balkan states should be based on a comparison of their condition 
before the Turkish conquest with that of their ‘“ European” con- 
temporaries. Armenian influence is emphasised; most students will 
agree that the Byzantines preferred the Turks to the Italians, Islam to 
8, especially after the fourth Crusade. The Byzantine refusal “‘ to 
Permit even female animals within the monastery walls ” has a modern 
parallel in the question submitted to the Greek Foreign Office by the 
monks of Mount Athos in 1931, whether they should be permitted to 
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keep hens! The book contains allusions to the latest literature o, 
the subject, such as Professor Baynes’ work on Constantine! and 
Zakythinos’ volume on the Despotat of the Morea. One or tm 
misprints, such as “Skiprou” for “Skripou” and the Church gf 
“‘ Saint Theodore ” at Athens for the saints of that name in the 

are noticeable. A list of Emperors and a bibliographical note complete 
this accurate and useful handbook. ILLIAM Mizz, 


France and Germany: The History of One Thousand Years, 
JOHANNES HALLER. Translated by Dora VON BEsELER. 193) 
xi-+ 311 pp. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Ia France et L’ Allemagne depuis dix Siécles. Par Gastix Zerum 
1932. 207 pp. Paris: Armand Colin. 


Tue foundation of the separate states of France and 
dates back to the year 843, when the Treaty of Verdun broke into thre 
parts the Frankish kingdom which the Carolings had formed, and which 
Charles the Great had decorated with the title and traditions of the 
Roman Empire. No one could have foreseen at the time that this 
partition, due to temporary dynastic squabbles, would have such 
permanent results. For a long time efforts were made to reunite 
the Regnum Francorum, or to adjust differing partitions. But all 
these efforts proved futile, and when the Caroling dynasty died out, 
and the eastern and western states fell to native rulers, it was manifest 
that France and Germany were doomed to remain distinct entities 
and to pursue separate courses. 

From the outset the partition bequeathed causes of quarrel to the 
two nascent states. One was the imperial office with its claim to 
universal rule or at least hegemony. Now that Charles the Great's 
kingdom was divided, which of the two parts was the heir to the 
Caroling dynasty and to its imperial pretensions? The other cause of 
quarrel was supplied by the third kingdom, the middle state of 
Lotharingia, which had been created by the Treaty of Verdun. This 
state was so obviously artificial that it speedily broke to pieces, and 
its fragments were open to the interested competition of its eastem 
and western neighbours. This rivalry about a fluctuating border was 
renewed with greater intensity when a new Lotharingia, the Bur- 
gundian complex of territories in the fifteenth century, was exposed 
on the death of Charles the Bold to a still more open and continuous 
rivalry between France and a German claimant. From the marriage 
of Maximilian to Mary of Burgundy in 1477, followed by the equally 
momentous marriage of their son Philip to Juana of Castile, dates that 
enmity between France and the House of Habsburg which dominated 
European history for two centuries and a half, and continued to 
influence both thought and policy in France until Prussia definitely 
took the place of Austria as the dominant state of Germany. ; 

It is a long and intricate story, and it is rendered still more intricate 
by the fact that from the Great Interregnum in the thirteenth century 
down to 1870, Germany was little more than a geographical expression, 
and that France in this long period had very varying relations with 
virtually independent German states. The prolongation of this dis 
union in Germany became one of the major aims of French policy. 
It triumphed in the Treaty of Westphalia, in the Napoleonic re 
division of Germany, and in the constitution given to the German 
Bund in 1815. The crisis was reached under the Second Empire, when 
1 Cf, History, xvii. 373. 
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Napoleon III vacillated between the policy of envio German 
wity with compensation to France, or of opposing it at all hazards. 
His vacillation led up to the humiliating defeat of France, and to 
Bismarck’s triumph in the proclamation of a new German Empire 
from Versailles. From this dates that acute tension with which and 
ite results we are only too familiar. 

Two authors, a German and a Frenchman, have set themselves to 
tell the story of Franco-German relations in order to throw the light 
of history on present-day problems. Both, up to a certain point, are 
competent historians, and the two volumes are well worth reading. 
Both start with the Treaty of Verdun, and their account of the sever- 
ance of the two states is in essentials almost identical. From this 
point they begin to diverge. Professor Haller, whose book is re- 
produced from lectures, sketches only the outlines of the story, which 
in his eyes is a contest, from time to time interrupted but constantly 
renewed, for the inheritance of Charles the Great. Down to the fall 
of the Hohenstaufen the victory is obviously with Germany, but with 
the creation of French unity under Philip Augustus, Louis IX and 
Philip IV, the balance begins to turn the other way. The Hundred 
Years’ War with England keeps France back, but the ambition is 
never abandoned, and it finds expression in Louis XI’s attempt to 
seize the Burgundian inheritance and in Francis I’s candidature for 
the imperial crown. Charles V, however, prevails, and France is 
threatened with encirclement by the Habsburg dominions. This 
danger, which would have been a serious one if Germany had been 
loyal to the Habsburg cause, became illusory with the outbreak of 
the Thirty Years’ War, and only served to give France the pretext 
to disguise wars of aggression under the plea of a necessary policy of 
defence : 

Five-and-twenty years after the death of Henry IV, France entered the lists 
and, under the pretext of establishing her own security, finally managed to 
ee more and more of German soil, continued coveting more and more 


German territory, and lastly deemed the domination of Germany the first and 
foremost of her vital interests (p. 33). 


All hope of such domination seemed to disappear when Bis- 
marck put an end to German disunion by expelling Austria from 
Germany, and by the creation of a German Empire under Prussian 
hegemony. At this point Professor Haller becomes more detailed in 
his treatment and more frankly polemical. His version is that 
Napoleon III went to war in 1870 with the deliberate purpose of 
preventing German unity and thus continued the policy which France 
had continuously pursued since the days of Richelieu. The war was 
one “which France had wanted and Bismarck had tried to avoid ” 
(p. 213). When a later war gave the victory to France, the old 
tradition still lived, and if France had been uncontrolled by her allies, 
she would have seized the long-coveted Rhine frontier and broken 
rt y to pieces. Hence is reached the pessimistic conclusion that 
history teaches reconciliation to be impossible, and that this deprives 
the European occident of the “dominion over the globe which is 
already lost to-day and can never return ” (p. 281). 

M. Zeller’s book is less rhetorical, and far more detailed. He also 
dwells on the rivalry for “I’héritage de Lothaire et la couronne de 
Charlemagne.” But he lays greater stress upon the periods when 
this rivalry was quiescent, and he comes to the conclusion that, “ on 

ce, Frenchmen and Germans have been more often friends and 
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allies than enemies, and that their antagonism has not any profound 
reasons.” On this he bases his hope that in the long run common 
economic interests will weld Europe into a unity which political 
quarrels have hitherto rendered impossible. On the whole the student 
of history, and especially the student of the medieval period, wij 
find M. Zeller the more useful as well as the more moderate guide. 
Also his French is far more attractive to read than the rather clumey 
translation from Professor Haller’s German. Both books have biblio. 
graphical notes, but here also M. Zeller has the advantage. 
RicHarD Lopes. 


Borough and Town: a Study of Urban Origins in England. By Cam, 
STEPHENSON. 1933. xv -+ 236 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: The 
Medieval Academy of America (Milford). $4.75. 

Verfassungsgeschichte Londons, 1066-1288. 1929. vi+ 143 pp 
R.M. 5.80. London unter Eduard I und II. Band I, Unter. 
suchungen; Band II, Texte. 1933. 251 and 293 pp. RM. 2 
(sewn), 24 (bound), for the two vols. By Martin Wenypavy. 
(Beihefte 15, 28, 29, Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschatts. 
geschichte.) Stuttgart, Kohlhammer. 


TuE title of Professor Stephenson’s book was well chosen. The 
detailed studies which it contains all converge upon the position that 
the history of English borough origins has been obscured by the 
tendency of scholars to carry the medieval equivalence of borough and 
town back into the Old English period. Mr. Stephenson approaches 
the history of the English borough in the light of continental work which 
has emphasised the importance of the eleventh century in E 
commercial expansion. The later development of the borough must 
be remembered in any serious study of its origins, and nearly a third 
of the present book is occupied by a discussion of the borough com- 
munity in the Norman age, and the stages by which individual towns 
approached towards self-government. But the sections which are 
likely to arouse most interest are those which deal with the borough in 
Domesday Book and its Anglo-Saxon antecedents, for they raise 
questions which affect the whole of early English economic history. 

In Mr. Stephenson’s view, the word borough, as historians generally 
use it, covers two distinct types of institution. It denotes on the one 
hand the mercantile towns of the twelfth century, which developed 
naturally into the self-governing bodies of the later Middle Ages, and, 
on the other hand, the “ burhs ”’ of Anglo-Saxon times, whose character 
was military, agrarian, and official, and in which no true urban life had 
arisen. It is an anachronism to speak of Anglo-Saxon “‘ towns,” for 
the volume of English trade in this period was too slight to support 4 
mercantile class. The market of an Old English burh was only of local 
importance, its burhwaru lived by agriculture, and its area often appears 
under investigation to have been surprisingly small. It was dis 
tinguished from a village mainly by its defences, and by the fact that 
it usually formed the head of an administrative district. Although 
signs of increasing trade are visible in the reign of A®thelred IT, this 
trade had not materially affected the character of the normal burh by 
the Norman Conquest; and the transformation of these ancient, 
static communities into the mercantile boroughs of the twelfth century, 
though accelerated by the new connection between England and 
Normandy, was ultimately the result of the general commercial revi 
of the period. 
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There is much in this reconstruction which no one will question. 
The commercial revival of the eleventh century is a fact which must 
have affected English life. The military and agrarian aspects of the 
early borough have been recognised since Maitland showed their 
ignificance, and the drift of opinion away from the “ garrison theory ” 
of the borough has not meant that its defences have fallen out of mind. 
The functions of the Old English burh as the official centre of a depend- 
ent territory would be denied by no student of the period, though 
opinions may differ widely as to their nature. On these and other 
matters, Mr. Stephenson, who is punctilious in the acknowledgment of 
his predecessors’ work, can quote weighty opinions supporting details 
inhisargument. In regard to a wider issue, there is nothing impossible 
in the suggestion that the Norman Conquest, which revolutionised 
English society at large, meant a new development in the history of 
the English borough. The question is whether the facts which Mr. 
Stephenson has collected adequately support so far-reaching a 
conclusion. 

Here there is more room for doubt. It is, for example, an important 
part of Mr. Stephenson’s theory that the English boroughs of 1066 had 
not yet developed into towns of the twelfth-century type. He brings 
forward many facts which suggest their smallness and imperfect 
organisation, but there are facts pointing in another direction which 
deserve more weight than he has given them. The history of the 
coinage, to say the least, gives no support to the theory of a new urban 
concentration in England between 1066 and 1100, and it may certainly 
be doubted whether the statistics given by Domesday Book imply an 
increase in borough populations adequate to produce the change for 
which Mr. Stephenson is arguing. There are, moreover, points of 
detail where the argument fails to bring conviction. The existence of a 
pre-Conquest church on the rampart at Wareham is decisive against the 
suggestion that the existing earthworks of Wallingford and Wareham 
are “the remains of subsequent, rather than primitive borough 
defenses,” and after reading an argument that the Domesday borough 
of Cambridge was contained within the earthwork north of the Cam, 
one can only say with Maitland that “ the tower of St. Benet’s Church 
raises its protest.” Mr. Stephenson observes that many villages show 
a tenurial structure resembling that of the Old English borough, that 
on examination ‘‘ many a rural vill is shown to have been a patchwork 
of seignorial holdings.” It is true that in the east, and occasionally 
in the south, a village might be divided, like a small borough, between 
half a dozen or more different lordships. But no village in Berkshire 
or Oxfordshire shows a “ tenurial heterogeneity ” at all comparable 
to that of Wallingford or Oxford, and Mr. Stephenson’s statement in a 
footnote, that “‘in the Domesday survey of Dorsetshire Wintreburne 
ee as a manorial heading no less than thirty times,” is irrelevant. 

0 two forms of settlement invite comparison less than a compact Old 
English borough and a chain of villages thrown out along twelve miles 
of chalk stream. 

_ The sections dealing with the borough before the Norman Conquest 
give the same impression that a theory is being imposed upon some- 
what recalcitrant materials. Do the recorded facts of Old English 
life really suggest that in the tenth century “the commerce which 
reached an English port from overseas was as yet too slight to differ- 
entiate the mass of its inhabitants from the population of the country 
tide”? Here, again, the evidence of coins deserves more attention 

No. 71.—vou. xvi. 8 
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than it receives from Mr. Stephenson. The statement that the West 
Saxon kings, “‘ like their Frankish contemporaries, minted only pennies, 
and they were used only for the simplest of transactions,” is beside the 
point, for English trade in the twelfth century was also conducted op 
the basis of a penny currency. For a period as remote as the eighth 
century, the finds of Anglo-Saxon sceattas in Dutch terpen, the appear. 
ance of the penny in England shortly after the novus denarius had 
appeared in France, and the gold dinar of Offa, with its Arabic inseri 
tion, point to the regularity of English external trade. In the ninth 
century, king Burgred of Mercia is known to have employed more than 
fifty moneyers in a period of eight years. Moneyers bearing continental 
names produced much of the strange currency struck in England in 
honour of St. Edmund, and this highly significant continental element 
persists in Wessex until the end of the Old English period. The direct 
references to English trade and traders in the written materials for 
Anglo-Saxon history are few and isolated, but they are certainly 
suggestive. Trade between England and Gaul must have been some. 
thing more than the enterprise of a few adventurers if its temporary 
suspension marked a critical phase in the relations between Charle 
and Offa. No doubt the foreign trade of England was slow to reach 
even its eleventh-century volume, but English ports looked to the 
north as well as the south, and it would be very unwise to assume that 
they had no share in the commerce which created northern trading 
centres like Haithby near Sleswig in the ninth century. Considerations 
like these make it hard to deny a character which may fairly be called 
urban to ninth-century Southampton, Canterbury, Rochester, London, 
Lincoln, or York. The date at which remoter settlements like Leicester, 
Hereford, or Worcester began to assume this character will always be 
uncertain. But it is more than doubtful whether the trade implied 
by the eighth-century evidence could have existed without the establish. 
ment of centres where goods brought inland could be kept safely, and an 
important factor in the beginnings of urbanisation undoubted|y lies here, 
If the first stages of urban development are placed in the eighth 
century, the subsequent history of the English borough is relieved of 
some inconvenient complications. It becomes possible, for instance, 
to give a natural interpretation to the passages in laws and charters 
which point to the existence of borough courts in the tenth century. 
The theory that the burhgemot of this age was really the court of a 
country district dependent upon a borough adds new difficulties to a 
difficult subject. It necessitates a strained explanation of a familiar 
word, and leaves the Anglo-Norman borough courts in historical 
isolation. It is hard to believe that the burhwiton of Exeter, Totnes, 
Lidford, and Barnstaple, who are mentioned in a document of 1018, 
were very different from the elder burgesses of a medieval town. 
Moreover, the annexation of burghal properties to rural estates, revealed 
by many tenth- and eleventh-century charters, certainly suggests that 
urban coneentration had already taken place in more than one part of 
England. Evidence of this kind is especially important because it 
implies the urban development of a number of midland boroughs, like 
Warwick, Hereford, and Cricklade, of whose history little is known. 
It is only forthcoming when an estate forms the subject of a grant by 
charter, but the number of recorded cases is hard to reconcile with the 
theory that there were no true towns in pre-Conquest England. _ 
There are many questions of this kind which need investigation 
before any definitive theory on English borough development 
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become possible. The topographical study of ancient boroughs, on 
which Mr. Stephenson rightly lays stress, is certain to produce interest- 
ing results, and there is much to be learned about burghal history from 
the private charters of the early Middle Ages. In the meantime, any 
restatement of fundamental problems is of value, apart from any 
contributions which it may make towards their solution. Even those 
who do not agree with Mr. Stephenson’s general theory must recognise 
that he has compelled them to re-examine the basis on which their own 
opinions rest. 

Dr. Martin Weinbaum’s three volumes give an excellent example 
of the kind of work through which progress in these studies is likely to 
be made. No other English town can show anything approaching the 
wealth of the material which exists for the medieval history of London. 
But this material is by no means evenly distributed over the medieval 

iod. The evidence for the twelfth and earlier centuries is scattered 
and fragmentary, and even in regard to the later Middle Ages, it is not 
easy to bring the facts derived from national, civic, and private archives 
into a general view. The first of Dr. Weinbaum’s volumes contains a 
review of the constitutional history of the city down to the year 1268, 
slight at first, but increasing in detail when the reign of Henry III is 
reached. The second volume begins with a survey of the materials 
compiled within the city for the guidance of those concerned with its 
government. This is followed by an important essay on the relations 
between the city and the central government, occupying more than 
half the remainder of the book, which concludes with studies upon the 
chief courts and officers of the city and a brief account of its fiscal 
history. The third volume contains a collection of original documents. 
Some of them, especially the earlier, have long been familiar, but the 
collection includes important new material, and forms as a whole a 
very useful “ source-book ”’ for the constitutional history of the city 
in the first half of the Middle Ages. It is now possible for the first time 
to form an adequate impression of the value of the Assize Rolls of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries for the history of London. The 
last two volumes are dedicated to the memory of Felix Liebermann, 
whose influence is evident throughout the work. Dr. Weinbaum’s 
thoroughness and accuracy make these studies an appropriate tribute 
to the example of that great scholar. F. M. Stenton. 


Scottish Abbeys and Social Life. By G.G.Covuuron. 1933. viii + 293 
pp. Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


In the Rhind lectures for 1931, now published under the title 
above, Dr. Coulton has compiled a useful synthesis of what is known 
of medieval monasticism in Scotland and its relation to English and 
continental practice. The ecclesiastical history of Scotland remains 
to be written as a whole. Chronicles and chartularies of individual 
houses were published by the Maitland and Bannatyne clubs in the 
last century with somewhat uncritical editing. More recently, Bisho 
Dowden, Professor Hannay and others have done hard spade-wor. 
at portions of the Church’s history with results of the highest value. 
The survey which Dowden’s Mediaeval Church in Scotland gave of 
ecclesiastical life in general now finds its counterpart for the monastic 
side of religion in Mr. Coulton’s book. 

_ Mr. Coulton has come to the study of Scottish monasticism equipped 
with unrivalled knowledge of medieval religion, but not specially 
familiar with Scottish conditions. The short preface contains two 
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rather glaring mistakes. In acknowledging indebtedness to Dr. Annie 
Cameron he calls her Miss Jessie Cameron; the Acta Dominorum 
Concilit appear as Acta Dominici Concilit. On page 80 Earl David of 
Huntingdon is supposed to have afterwards become king. Margaret 
Tudor is given (p. 150) as the wife of James V. The medieval spelli 
Stobhow Lintoun and Garwok have not been recognised as the modern 
Stobo Linton and Garvock. On p. 55, 1207 is a misprint for 1307, 
and on p. 247, 1680 should be 1580. 

The main value of the book is threefold. It commences with g 
masterly analysis of what was essential to monasticism. It produces 
evidence to show how far the general characteristics of monastic life 
in Europe—particularly its decline between the twelfth and sixteenth 
centuries—prevailed in Scotland. It applies consistently the true 
canons of historical criticism, disproving thereby many popularly 
accepted judgments regarding, for instance, the number of monks 
and the share which they took in building, teaching and writing. 
There is also a useful analysis of monastic wealth, which Mr. Coulton 
thinks was in Scotland above the European average of one-third of 
the national revenue. An interesting analogy between Scotland and 
Switzerland is drawn in this matter and also in the large number of 
parishes appropriated to monasteries and the early disappearance of 
serfdom in both countries. 

Some interesting points might have been developed. Thus, when 
Mr. Coulton remarks (p. 134) that “scarcely any of the bishops’ sees 
were in real towns,” he might have added that half the Scottish bishops 
took their titles not from their cathedrals but from the districts covered 
by their dioceses, so that papal clerks were misled into writing, for 
instance, of “ the city and diocese of Argyll.” The letter which James 
I addressed to the Benedictine and Augustinian houses in March 1425 
might have been adduced in dealing with visitation and the failure to 
hold general chapters. Is Mr. Coulton right in accepting reform of the 
Cistercian order as the reason for the Abbot of Pontigny coming to 
Scotland in 1417? Contemporary evidence from the Paris Auctarium 
and the statement of Bower, who wrote much nearer the time than 
Ferrerius, agree in attributing it to the desire that Scotland should 
abandon her allegiance to Benedict XIII. 

The time has not yet come for a definitive book on Scottish monas- 
ticism. This work of Mr. Coulton is perhaps most valuable where it 
is not dealing particularly with Scotland. He has succeeded in 
compiling a useful description of monastic customs and in indicating, 
to quote his preface, “‘ the problems which need much fuller investiga- 
tion before the evidence can be looked upon as exhausted.” 

E. W. M. Batrour-MELVILLE. 


The Cambridge Medieval History. Edited by J. R. Tanner, C. W. 
Previrt-Orton and Z. N. Brooks. Vol. vi, Decline of Empire 
and Papacy. 1932. xxxviii + 1073 pp. Cambridge University 
Press. 50s. 


Tuis syndicate history has become the recognised repository of the 
results of modern research, and this volume lacks none of the qualities 
which contributed to the success of those already known. In some 
ways its appeal to students is even greater than theirs, for the field 
which its contributors have had to survey comprises tracts which have 
been as yet little worked by modern scholars, and specialist readers 
will seek curiously what can be said in concise, undogmatic, and yet 
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authoritative form upon many of these undecided problems. If 
there are places where they may be disappointed, they should remember 
that this is not because the writers have been blind to their problems, 
put rather because it is sometimes impossible, in the absence of mono- 

phic work, to give an adequate modification of older views even 
when it is felt that such views are in conflict with the general trend of 
modern studies. As a matter of fact this volume contains much that 
is new, and it may be accepted as an admirable summary of the present 
state of knowledge of fourteenth-century history. 

Dr. Previté-Orton has risen splendidly to the occasion his editorship 
offered him, and surveys the general tendencies of the century in an 
introduction full of brilliant generalisations. Young students wishing 
to get a good view of the period should be encouraged to use it. Taking 
his cue from the title of the volume—T'he Decline of Empire and Papacy 
—Mr. Orton rightly emphasises continuity. Old things may be 
challenged, new ideas, fresh institutions may be beginning to make 
their influence felt : but there is no catastrophic change. The frame- 
work constructed in earlier centuries stands. The fourteenth century 
is “ only the commencement of a transitional age. The soil trembles 
under the feudal and ecclesiastical edifice: there are fissures and 
sudden landslides; but the old order still keeps intact and solid, as 
if it had been built for eternity.” 

It is the function of the several contributors to supply the details 
justifying the generalisation, to depict the old framework and suggest 
the omens of change. The old elements are seen in the late Edward 
Armstrong’s chapter on Italy in the Time of Dante, Professor Caggese’s 
Italy 1313-1414, the late Professor Blok’s on Germany 1273-1313, 
and the sequel in Germany under Lewis the Bavarian and Charles IV 
by the late Professor W. T. Waugh. It is reserved for Professor 
Vollat to hint at change in The Popes of Avignon and the Great 
Schism. The novelty of the century is most clearly seen in the hardy 
young nation states, especially France and England. Professor Hilda 
Johnstone discusses the last Capetians, while Professor Coville continues 
with The Hundred Years’ War. England under the first two Edwards 
is skilfully described by Miss Johnstone. If Mr. B. L. Manning’s 
chapter on Edward III and Richard II is less novel than might have 
been hoped he is entitled to retort that the specialists have not done 
much to assist him. He is on surer ground in his exposition of Wycliffe. 
To stress the new achievements. Professor McIlwain deals with the 
Medieval Estates in a comparative study of great learning, while a 
hint of what is yet to come is supplied in the late Mr. Tilley’s Early 
Renaissance, and Miss Evelyn Underhill’s Medieval Mysticism. The 
coming of nationalism is heralded by surveys of the smaller states, 
Dr. Krofta’s Bohemia, Professor Martin’s Swiss Confederation, Dr. 
Lloyd’s Wales, the late Dr. Orpen’s Ireland, Dr. Sanford Terry’s 
Scotland, Dr. Altamira’s Spain, and Prince Mirsky’s Russia. 

Economic historians will scan Mr. Weiner’s The Hansa, Professor 
Boswell’s account of the colonising achievements, and Dr. Roth’s 
Jews in the Middle Ages: but they cannot be allowed a monopoly 
in Professor Power’s Peasant Life and Rural Conditions 1100-1500. 
Here is a survey which, with its command of European sources, deep 

ht and beautiful style, will remain in the memory as a sheer delight. 

_ We have said enough to indicate that this vain caters for all 

kinds of interests. We must conclude with a commendation of the 
admirable bibliographies and maps. C. H. Wii1aMs. 
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The influence of the Commons on early legislation: a study of the 
Jourteenth and fifteenth centuries. By H. L. Gray. 1939 
xviii + 423 pp. Harvard University Press (Milford). 

Proressor Gray’s book is a monument of patient industry devoted 
to the minute study of the fragmentary remains of the original MSs. 
of bills and petitions presented by the house of commons during the 
later middle ages, oan to their comparison with the parliament rolls 
and statutes. Itis far too technical a piece of research to be adequa’ 
summarised and still less critically examined in the brief review whic 
alone is possible in a journal devoted rather to the popularisation of 
the results of historical research than to the criticism of its methods, 
Mr. Gray’s general conclusions are conservative rather than radical: 
he re-asserts, with some modifications, Stubbs’ view that the first 
half of the fifteenth century saw the climax in the legislative influence 
of the Commons and, indeed, goes far beyond Stubbs in maintaining 
that their control over legislation was ‘‘ nearly complete ” (p. 324) 
claim which it is difficult to reconcile with the admission in the 
following paragraph that “the commons themselves did not question 
the king’s right to reject their bills.” Apart from the episode of the 
Long parliament, the control of the Commons over legislation did not 
become “ nearly complete ” till the Parliament Act of 1911. 

The best chapter in the book is the last, on “ Statutes and the 
Statute Rolls,” which shows that the statute roll is not an original 
authority (this has been said before), and was not even drawn 
from the more original Parliament roll, but from “ sheets of statutes” 
drafted for proclamation by sheriffs and others in county-courts and 
elsewhere. Their selection from the larger body of parliamentary 
legislation was due to their general, public, or common interest; and 
one of Mr. Gray’s arguments for the legislative influence of the Commons 
is that so many of their bills or petitions became statutes. But here 
and throughout the book Mr. Gray confuses petitions of the Commons 
with common petitions—-i.e. “communes petitiones rempublicam 
concernentes,” as they came to be called until in 1539 the modern term 
“ public acts ’’ was adopted—which might emanate from the Crown 
or the Lords as well as from the Commons. The statutes were selected 
for publication not by the Commons, but by the King’s council on 
the advice of the judges; and they were selected not because they were 
Commons’ petitions but because they were of public importance. 
Another inadmissible argument for the influence of the Commons is 
the statement thrice repeated (pp. 29, 339, and 377) that in 1510 
(Mr. Gray says 1509) four of their members are found among the 
triers of petitions: the only proof alleged is that they are termed 
“ chivalers,” and the four “ chivalers” were in fact the two chief- 
justices of King’s bench and common pleas, the chief baron of the 
exchequer, and another justice of common pleas. 

Mr. Gray’s indifference to questions of personnel, the human factors 
in human affairs, has led him into numerous errors, and so has his 
looseness of dating and phraseology. He writes, for instance, of 
parliaments in 1509 and 1511 when no parliament sat, according to our 
modern style; but when he is dealing with Lancastrian and orkist 
pomamens he uses the modern style, without any indication of either. 

0, too, he uses “ session” sometimes as meaning a single sitting, 

sometimes a session in the current sense, and sometimes as a parliament. 

Mr. Gray’s intense concentration on particular kinds of documents, 

deserving a credit which has not always been granted, has severely 
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limited his circumspection and the evidential foundations on which 
his thesis rests. The long line of judges, clerks of parliament, and legal 
historians who have wrestled with Mr. Gray’s problems has been 
ted almost without exception; and while his original researches 
merit and will doubtless receive closer attention elsewhere, we can 
here only indicate that they will require it before his results can be 
accepted without serious qualification. A. F. Potzarp. 


The Register of Richard Fox, Lord Bishop of Durham, 1494-1501. 
Edited by Marsortr Peers Howpen. 1932. Ilvi-+ 183 pp. 
Surtees Society. 25s. 


Fox held four sees in succession, Exeter, Bath and Wells, Durham, 
and Winchester. In the first two he was non-resident. His register 
while at Durham is that reproduced in this volume. It is valuable 
as giving some insight not only into conditions in the church on the 
eve of the Reformation and the methods of a resident bishop in its 
administration, but also of the peculiar situation in the diocese of 
Durham and the activities of a diocesan whose chief duty was that 
of defence of the North against the Scots. 

The register is prefaced by an admirable essay by the editor on 
the career of Fox as a bishop, based upon a study of his registers in 
all four dioceses. It contains some suggestive observations on the 
life of the church in the half-century preceding the reformation 

liament, among them the remark that the position of an absentee 
Fishop and his vicar-general, who might or might not be in priest’s 
orders, provided a working model for Henry VIII as supreme head : 
“Tf Henry VIII could exercise no spiritual functions, the consecrated 
statesman-bishop neglected to perform them. Thomas Cromwell was 
the quintessence of diocesan vicars-general.’”” The essay concludes 
with an able survey of Fox’s reforming achievements in the diocese of 
Winchester. J. A. MULLER. 


The Second Hundred Years’ War. (Berkshire Studies in World 
History.) By A.H. Burrmyron. 1930. xi-+1]l4pp. Bell. 2s. 6d. 

A History of Europe: Vols. m and m, 1494-1815. By AnpREw 
Brownine and D. B. Horn. 1931. 222 and 287 pp. Harrap. 
3s. and 3s. 6d. 


“THE college teacher of world history is always confronted with 
the task of finding adequate reading for his classes which is neither 
too te 2 and technical nor too elementary.” This dictum of 
the editors of the ‘‘ Berkshire Studies in World History ” applies equally 
to the teacher of senior forms in secondary schools. His task is 
twofold—to find a suitable outline of the period to be studied, and 
to find suitable books to supplement the outline sketch. Both tasks 
are difficult, the first because the number of text-books is legion, 
the second because much historical work is both too advanced and too 
costly for use in schools. In Training Colleges, too, the curriculum 
may not allow of sufficient time for extensive reading, so that even 
where there are good library facilities there is a place for this second 
type of book. T'he Second Hundred Years’ War is of this type and 
provides the student of the period 1689-1815 with an excellent essay 
written from a point of view that is not to be found in text-books. 
Professor Buffinton’s main theme is the struggle of France and England 
which, with only one long pause, continued throughout those years. 
But instead of approaching it from the purely continental side, he 
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stresses the much less known aspects of economic and colonial rivalry, 
The well-known fight for Canada in the Seven Years’ War becomes 
much more intelligible when the American rivalries of France and 
England during the previous wars have been explained in terms of 
economic policies, colonial problems and Indian hostilities. Similarly 
the Indian rivalry of the two countries becomes clearer and more 
interesting when it is realised that France was pursuing much the 
same aims in India and North America. But though his main theme 
is the Anglo-French struggle, Mr. Buffinton does not isolate his subject 
from the background of European history, and the passages which 
deal with neutral rights in time of war are especially useful. It is not, 
for instance, always realised that the Armed Neutrality of 1800 was 
a direct result of English policy towards neutrals in the Seven Years’ 
War. Mr. Buffinton also has a knack of describing clearly and shortly 
the international situation in crucial years and of summing up the 
significance of peace treaties. A useful index makes it possible to 
collect information easily on any topic dealt with in the essay. The 
bibliography will be of use chiefly to teachers and students reading 
for honours, as the books and articles mentioned in it are not likely 
to be available except in the larger libraries, and in many cases would 
be too technical for those for whom this book is specially intended. 
It is perhaps worth noting that such names as “ King William’s War” 
for the “ War of the Grand Alliance” may not be as familiar to English 
students as they are to American. 

The History of Europe by Professor Browning and Dr. Horn is 
intended to provide the student in his last years at school or at the 
beginning of his college career with an adequate outline of European 
history from 1494-1815. Such an outline belongs to the first class of 
books mentioned above, and must therefore inevitably challenge 
comparison with other books of the same type. A text-book must 
inevitably include much that is well-known and common to all 
accounts; but in this case the authors have included some topics, 
such as the history of the Iberian, Italian and Scandinavian states 
and of the Papacy and the Catholic Church, which are often passed 
over somewhat cursorily or omitted altogether. At the same time 
the omission of the colonial and economic sides of European history 
is to be regretted, since it is difficult to find such accounts except in 
specialised works. Anyone using vol. m1 of this History of Europe 
would therefore do well to supplement it by Mr. Buffinton’s essay. 
Moreover, it seems a pity that the usual practice of divorcing 
continental and British history should be continued. The divisions 
of the subject-matter into chapters and sections, and the index, make 
it easy to use the volumes, though some may not agree with the 
divisions, and will find such cases as that of the separation of the topic 
of the Reformation into four chapters and several sections somewhat 
disturbing. The maps vary considerably in value, the coloured ones 
being easy to read, while the black-and-white ones often need careful 
attention before they can be followed. Those in vol. Mm are more 
useful than those in vol. 11, where, e¢.g., the map showing the progress 
of the Reformation ignores the growth of Calvinism in France and in 
general the religious minorities all over Europe. The illustrations 
consist of reproductions of portraits of the chief statesmen, rulers and 
notables of the period. There are useful genealogical tables; but in 
the case of the table of the House of Bourbon and Bourbon-Orléans 
in vol. m1 the use of a dotted line to indicate the Orléans descent 1s 
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misleading, and it is a pity that the Regent Orléans should have been 
omitted. In spite of such drawbacks, these two volumes should prove 
helpful to those for whom they are intended. 

HELEN NEw Wrist. 


le Commerce Francais & Seville et Cadix au Temps des Habsbourg. 
1932. 604 pp. 50 fr. La Rivalité Commerciale et Maritime 
entre Seville et Cadix jus qu’a la Fin du XVIII Siécle. 1932. 
119 pp. 18 fr. Par AtperT Grrarp. Paris: E. du Boccard. 


TaEsE two volumes are Fascicules 17 and 18 of the Bibliothéque 
de le Ecole des Hautes Etudes Hispaniques. The second and slighter 
yolume may be dismissed first. Itis well known that the voyages which 
resulted in the discovery of America were enterprises of the crown 
of Castile, that the resultant commerce between Spain and America 
was also at the outset a government enterprise, and that, even when 
subjects were admitted to a share, the American trade continued to 
be very strictly regulated by the state. This control was the more 
essential because the object of both discovery and trade was to bring 
to Spain from the New World those supplies of the precious metals 
which, it was thought, would assure the permanent ascendancy of 
Spain. The vital importance of the trade, and the constant wars with 
oe which followed the accession of the Habsburg kings, necessi- 
tated naval escorts for the trading fleets. There was also the important 
consideration of revenue. The crown claimed a tenth of the value of 
all normal exports and imports, and two-thirds of the gold which was 
imported from the royal mines in Mexico and Peru. Finally, there 
was the desire to preserve the strict monopoly of the trade to Spain. 
All this necessitated the concentration of the Carrera de Indias in a 
single port. As Castile was the dominant province of Spain, and as 
the discovery of America had been effected by and from Castile, it 
was inevitable from the first that the chosen port should be in 
Andalusia. But there were two Andalusian ports to claim preference, 
Seville and Cadiz. The latter had the advantage of the start, because 
two of Columbus’s expeditions had started from its bay. But there 
were strong arguments in favour of Seville. It was far the larger and 
wealthier city; it was the commercial centre of Andalusia; it was a 
natural place for the collection of native goods for exportation; its 
position on the Guadalquivir fitted it for the distribution of imported 
goods; and it was far easier to eliminate foreign competition in an 
inland than in a coastal city. So the decision was in favour of Seville : 
it was there that the great Casa de Contratacion de las Indias Occidentales 
was established in 1503: it was there that all the machinery was 
located for the collection of the customs. For more than a century 
and a half Seville kept, in spite of ever-increasing difficulties, its 
preferential position. But nature fought for Cadiz. The mouth of 
the Guadalquivir was protected by a bar, which was apt to be 
impassable in bad weather or by large ships. As the trade developed, 
and the tonnage both of merchant ships and their naval escorts 
increased, it became more and more impossible to reach Seville or 
even its avant-port San Lucar. Bit by bit the Seville monopoly was 
eaten into. The process began by allowing ships to start from Cadiz, 
but for a long time the returning treasure fleets were bound to enter 
Spain by the Guadalquivir. It was not till 1680 that the Indian trade 
was finally settled at Cadiz, and it was not till 1717 that Alberoni 
transferred the Casa de Contratacion from Seville. The victory of 
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Cadiz was also a victory for the foreign competitors in Spanish trade 
and the English merchants hastened to establish a Factory there 
The story of this long contest between the two cities is told with Gallic 
clearness and with authoritative evidence by M. Girard in his interesting 
little book. 

M. Girard’s more substantial volume deals at length with the trade 
between France and Spain in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
This is a very valuable contribution to the general history of Euro 
and of European colonisation during this period, and it brings out 
clearly the way in which economic interests influenced political 
relations. To the general reader the most interesting part of the 
book is the first half, which treats of the privileges gained by foreign 
traders in Spanish ports, and of the machinery devised for securing and 
enforcing these privileges. Of special value is the account of the 
rise of those important officials, the Consuls and the Judge Con. 
servators, and of the varying methods adopted as to their appointment 
and remuneration. In these chapters the author finds it impossible to 
confine his researches to France. The earliest privileges were obtained 
by the English under the treaty of 1604 and by the Hanseatic traders, 
after 1648 generally known as Hamburghers, in their treaty of 1607. 
The French efforts were directed to obtain equality with the rivals who 
had been earlier in the field. Later chapters, dealing with imports 
and exports, and with attempts to ‘expand the trade with Spain into 
a direct trade with the Spanish Indies, are more peculiarly concerned 
with France. But throughout M. Girard keeps his reader in touch 
with the main currents of European history. 

It is notorious that, as Adam Smith pointed out, the strongest 
motive for early colonisation was the desire for gold, that Spanish and 
(at a later date) Portuguese settlers were alone successful in finding large 
supplies of the precious metals, and that their success reacted 
disastrously on the industries of their native countries. M. Girard 
describes very cogently the way in which the desire to share in these 
attractive exports brought the foreign merchants to the Peninsular 
ports and gradually impelled them to seek a direct share in the trade 
with the Spanish colonies. He also dwells on the futile efforts of Spain 
to enforce the medieval prohibition of the export of bullion and also 
to secure the monopoly of her own colonial trade. The colossal and 
clumsy machinery by which this trade was protected by an armed 
flota, and shepherded into Seville or Cadiz, is fully analysed and 
criticised by M. Girard. The period in which the Spanish monopoly 
most completely gave way was the later half of the seventeenth century 
and the greatest profit from its collapse fell to England. We have 
learned much of late years about the reign of our Charles II, and 
readers of this book will find that it was a period of notable commercial 
expansion. Students of Anglo-Spanish relations in the eighteenth 
century, e.g. of the causes of the War of Jenkins’s ear, will find a mine 
of information in the pages of M. Girard. RicHarD Lopes. 


Sir Francis Drake. Par Lfon Lemonnier. 1932. 256 pp. Paris: 
La Renaissance du Livre. 15 fr. 


Tux list of M. Lemonnier’s works, consisting chiefly of novels and 
literary criticism, suggests that his life of Drake will be found to be 
of the popular order. Such it is, and an excellent specimen of its 
kind, setting forth for the French reader the leading incidents very 
much as they were established by Sir Julian Corbett a generation ago. 
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Perhaps this is one of the things that are better done in France than 
in England. Certainly the author writes pleasantly and modestly, 
without that affectation of research and scholarship which sometimes 
mars the popular type of historical writing produced among ourselves 
in recent years. 

Save for one feature, this is all that need be said of the book to 
readers of this journal. But in the section entitled ‘‘ Les trésors du 
Pérou,” and particularly in the chapter on “ Le capitaine Tétu,” we 
come upon the track of something that will interest the most advanced 
students of Drake and his time. M.Lemonnier has investigated French 
manuscripts, some of them cited in La Ronciére’s Histoire de la marine 

maise, and others that appear to be hitherto unused. They give 
details about the Norman corsairs who operated in the Caribbean 
after the peace of 1559, and notably of a certain Captain Bezellin alias 
Leyerre, who penetrated the Isthmus of Panama in 1571 and made 
friends with the Cimaroons, in anticipation of Drake. More important 
is the information on Guillaume Le Tétu, Drake’s ally in 1572-3. 
This man, a cartographer as well as a seaman, had studied the question 
of a southern continent in the Pacific and had recorded his conclusions 
in successive maps in which he first accepted and then rejected the 
existence of this great land. M. Lemonnier claims that Drake’s subse- 
quent actions were influenced by the advice of Le Tétu. The French 
writer, not being acquainted with the documents revealed in recent 
years by Professor E. G. R. Taylor on the voyage of circumnavigation, 
does not realise the full importance of his own suggestion. The matter 
is certainly worth following up, not only by a critical investigation of 
Le Tétu and his maps, but also by a general research in the French 
archives on the whole subject of the English enterprises. The docu- 
ments used by M. Lemonnier are preserved in Paris and in Normandy. 
He does not mention La Rochelle, which may also produce important 
material. Now that Miss I. A. Wright is searching the Archives of 
the Indies at Seville and the Hakluyt Society is publishing the results 
of her efforts, a parallel undertaking in France is more than ever 
desirable. Until it is accomplished it will hardly be possible to write 
the definitive life of Drake, which, as may even now be discerned, 
will differ considerably from the accepted accounts based chiefly on 
English material. J. A. WILLIAMSON. 


Les relations Anglo-Hollandaises au début du XVIII* siécle, d’aprés la 
correspondance d’ Alexandre Stanhope, 1700-1706. By GABRYELLE 
VAN DEN Havutre. 1932. ix + 379 pp. Louvain University 
Library. 70 fr. 

One of the great difficulties facing the historian who tries to under- 
stand either the diplomatic or the military history of the war of the 
Spanish succession is the absence of modern monographs or source 

ublications on the Dutch side of the war. One takes up the present 

k with some eagerness, but it hardly fulfils expectations. 

To write the history of the relations between two countries on the 
basis of one-sided diplomatic correspondence is a hazardous under- 
taking at best. The attempt is bound to lead to unsatisfactory results 
when the writer has made such perfunctory use of existing literature as 
in the present case. It is particularly unfortunate that Mlle. van den 
Hautte’s general knowledge of the institutions and history of the 
Dutch Republic appears to be altogether insufficient. 

As a consequence, even when she is summarising her undoubtedly 
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valuable main source, one is not always sure of getting at the truth, 
As an instance I mention the account on p. 105 of the discussions in the 
Republic preceding the appointment of Marlborough to the command. 
in-chief of the army. It is impossible to know whether by the 
“ Hollandais” said to have put forward the Prince of Nassau-Sagr. 
brueck are meant the Hollanders or the Dutch; immediately after. 
wards the latter, loose, meaning is obviously attached to the word, but 
expressions like ‘‘ divers provinces,” ‘‘ numerous deputies,” “a more 
enlightened majority,” leave the whole affair in such obscurity that 
anyone wanting to see it clearly will still have to consult the § 
papers referred to by Mlle. van den Hautte at the foot of her page. 

Another instance is the account of the conclusion of the treaty with 
Portugal in 1703. Mlle. van den Hautte has not a word to say on the 
clause which from a general point of view was the most important of 
the whole treaty, namely, that by which, going far beyond the Grand 
Alliance, the Maritime Powers undertook to obtain the entire Spanish 
monarchy for Charles III. Heinsius said to Stanhope that it was this 
that had made the States so reluctant to ratify the treaty, but Mle. 
van den Hautte, who describes the delays in some detail, has among 
her numerous references to Stanhope’s correspondence during the 
relevant months none to the particular letter (of 11 September 1703) 
in which he reports this conversation to Hedges. 

One of the problems one would like to see elucidated is that of the 
relationship between the republican versus orangist and the peace 
versus war party struggles. Mlle. van den Hautte begins by assuming 
that these were identical. After some introductory remarks on the 
absolute control which she supposes William III to have exercised on 
the foreign policy of the Republic—remarks as conventional and as 
crude as those which she makes repeatedly about the purely com- 
mercial preoccupations of the regent class in their conduct of affairs— 
she describes, on p. 6, the progress of the republican party as if it were 
the same thing as the progress of anti-English and pro-peace feeli 
To explain how it was that the Republic nevertheless remained in 
war, she is then driven to the quite erroneous assertion that the 
republican party was less strong in Holland, forgetting that on p. 101 
she will write that the republican party had let itself be convinced of 
the necessity of the war. A very inaccurate account of the peace 
negotiations of 1705 (pp. 331-2) is wound up with the statement that 
Heinsius, Buys and van der Dussen had constantly opposed them; 
this does not at all follow from the account of Dollot to which Mlle. 
van den Hautte refers, and from other sources it can be proved to be 
wrong. 

There are interesting particulars about many things in the book— 
I mention Dutch finances and commercial policy and the subsidy 
treaties with German Princes—but it has to be used with o— 

P. GEYL. 


Hudson’s Bay Company. By R. E. Prinxerton. 1932. 320 pp. 
Thornton Butterworth. 15s. ‘ 

The Founding of Churchill, being the journal of Captain James Knight, 
Governor-in-chief in Hudson Bay from July 14 to September 13, 
1717. Edited by J. F. Kennzy. 1932. x-+ 213 pp. Toronto: 
J.M. Dent and Sons. $2.50. 


It has long been a complaint of scholars that in spite of an enormous 
literature of source material concerning the fur traders of the North- 
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West, an authoritative and comprehensive history of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company has not yet appeared. For this deficiency the company 
itself is chiefly responsible, because it has never opened its archives in 
Iondon to the public, and has been content with official histories under 
its private gegen “The traditional secrecy of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company is partly responsible for adverse writing about it. It 
has so much to be proud of that has been buried, and has been proud 
ofgo much that is mere legend, that it could only benefit by the whole 
tnth.” This concluding sentence of Mr. Pinkerton’s book provides 
the key to his whole thesis, which is to explode what he deems the 
myths of the company, and reveal its history in a true perspective. 
ing an American with long experience in the fur country as an 
employee of the Hudson’s Bay Company, Mr. Pinkerton voices con- 
tempt for historians who have dared to write without a similar back- 
It is true that the glamour of romance which pervades his 
hook is enhanced by a realism which reflects the author’s experience. 
His account of such traders in Canada as Radisson, Kelsey, Hendry, 
Hearne, Mackenzie, Simpson and others, though not original, is vivid 
andabsorbing. But the author displays deficiencies which a historian’s 
training could alone avert. Almost every chapter breathes a righteous 
indignation against some “‘ myth,” the exposure of which reveals more 
heat than light. The book has a concluding bibliographical chapter, 
and references to source-material abound throughout, but no attempt 
has been made to annotate, and one finishes the book unconvinced that 
objectivity has been attained at any point. 

The general thesis, constantly repeated throughout what purports 
to be a complete sketch of the Company’s history, is that for the first 
hundred and fifty years the Hudson’s Bay Company was an ignominious 
aflair. The Gentlemen Adventurers were guilty of laziness, secrecy, 
failure to fulfil their contracts, and failure to appreciate their servants ; 
they were utterly lacking in vision or adventure; they hugged the Bay, 
and let French and Scots penetrate the western plains and steal their 
trade; they were on the verge of bankruptcy until Lord Selkirk bought 
a controlling interest and infused new life into the Company. Mean- 
time the real heroes of the Canadian west were the French Canadians 
and their doughty successors, the Highland Scots of the North-West 
Company. A long rivalry between the two companies the author 
dismisses as legend, for the Hudson’s Bay Company was too sleepy to 
appreciate its peril, but a very brief cut-throat competition did develop 
in Selkirk’s day, and was brought to an end by the merger of the two 
companies in 1821. After this date it was really the North-West 
organisation, enterprise, and personnel which rejuvenated the oe 
The author so identifies himself with the point of view of those old 
Nor-Westers that he dismisses Selkirk’s vision of colonising the west 
as “mad,” and “ hair-brained,” ‘“ an absurd idea wholly impossible of 
accomplishment.’’ 

Enough has been said of the book’s defects. It raises many 
challenges of points of view too often uncritically accepted, and should 
prove of interest to the real historian of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
when he makes his appearance. Meantime all readers will profit by 
the addition to the source-material for the company which Dr. Kenney’s 
edition of the Journal of Captain James Knight affords. This little 
book is prefaced by a careful outline of the early history of the com- 
pany, and a biographical account of Knight, from 1676 until his dis- 
4ppearance in 1719, when he sailed in search of gold and a north-west 
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, and was lost in the Arctic seas. However, Churchill, that mog 
northerly post of the Hudson’s Bay Company, which Knight had buij 
at the cost of much hardship and grumbling (revealed by his journal), 
has vindicated its existence through many generations and has become 
the terminus of the Hudson Bay Railroad. AILEEN Dunnam, 


England and America. By C. H. Van Tyne. 1927. xi + 191 pp, 
Cambridge University Press. 6s. 

The War of Independence: American Phase. By C. H. Van Tyyg, 
1929. xi-+ 518 pp. Constable. 21s. 

The American War of Independence. By LinvutEnant-Cotoxm, 
F. E. Warrron. 1931. 375 pp. John Murray. 2ls. 

David Hartley, M.P., an Advocate of Conciliation, 1774-1783. By 
G. H. Gurrrivcre. 1926. 110 pp. University of Californis 
Press (Milford). 6s. 3d. 

British Opinion and the American Revolution. By Dora Mak Craps. 
1930. viii + 308 pp. Yale University Press (Milford). 13s. 6d 


Proressonk Van Tynez’s book on England and America, which 
consists of six lectures delivered in 1927 on the Sir George Watson 
Foundation, supplies a very useful survey of the history of the 
American Revolution. Although each lecture was given at a different 

lace or university, they are welded together into one whole. The 

t, on the development of American history-writing about the 
Revolution, and the second, on British and American merchants in 
the Revolution, are on the whole of a rather elementary character; 
the third, on the Anglican Church and the Dissenters in the Revolution, 
is probably the most remarkable and most interesting lecture in the 
book ; the remaining three deal with the lawyers, the soldiers and the 
diplomats on both sides of the Atlantic. The book deserves the 
attention of students of the American Revolution, for even if most of 
the facts are known, the survey is made from a new angle, of profes- 
sional groups. 

The same author’s work on The War of Independence is a survey 
of the years which intervened between Lexington and the entry of 
France into the war. It deals with the various aspects of the struggle— 
the growing exasperation on the American revolutionary side, character- 
istic developments in each group of colonies, the struggle between 
Loyalists and Whigs, relations with England, and finally the military 
operations. Mr. Van Tyne was one of the pioneers with regard to the 
history of the Loyalists, and naturally that side of internal American 
politics forms the most remarkable feature of the book, which, is, how- 
ever, also a first-rate summary of the work done by others on different 
aspects of that war. The only parts which can be described as weak 
are those concerning British home politics; but then we ourselves ar 
to a great extent to blame for it, seeing how little real work has been 
done on those years. Still, even in detail, a certain unfamiliarity 
with English conditions and terminol is noticeable. Thus on 
p. 31, Lord Fairfax, a peer, is descri as Lord Thomas Fairfax; 
on». 131 there is in 1775 a “ Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs”; 
and on p. 143 there is the most extraordinary farrago of sinecures, 
real or mepecet, the Groom of the Stole coming next to the “ King’s 
Valet,”’ and the Grooms of the Bed Chamber to the Lords of Trade, ete. 

The need of a book such as Colonel Whitton’s has been felt for 
some time; it supplies a simple yet comprehensive survey of the 
military background of the War of Independence, written by a military 
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, with an understanding of the practical elements of the situation. 
It will be found useful by the political historian who cannot well pursue 
his own subject without some knowledge of the military events. 
Colonel Whitton might, however, have — himself (and the reader) 
the excessively long, and yet rather elementary, summary of con- 
sitational and political developments which, on that level, have been 
parrated scores of times and might have been taken by him as known, 
or, at the utmost, should have been treated in the briefest possible 
way. It is not until the reader has reached the military part of the 
pook, i.e. not till about p. 67, that he begins to appreciate its real value. 

Mr. Guttridge’s monograph on David Hartley is an excellent piece 
of work, based both on printed and manuscript material, and deals 
with an interesting though ineffectual figure. As Mr. Guttridge puts 
it, Hartley “ passes into the company of those visionaries whose 
ideas belonged to the future rather than to the present, and who are 
worthy of remembrance in connection with our time more than with 
their own.”” He was a Puritan in a period when Puritan ideas found 
no response in England; 120 years earlier, or 60 years later, he might 
have been listened to, but not at the time of the American Revolution. 
To him the Americans were so many congregations of the faithful 
beyond the seas, and for the American conflict “his solution was 
in everything but name, a kind of dominion home rule, the colonies 
to have independence, but to enter into an equal and voluntary 
connection with England, involving trade privileges and a common 
nationalisation.”” In 1783 he was “ appointed plenipotentiary to sign 
the final treaty with America,’ which was to seal the failure of those 
who had proved unable to understand Hartley’s conceptions. 

The clamour of “enlightened ”’ propaganda, especially on inter- 
national affairs, seems to produce in America a crop of historical studies 
on so-called “ public opinion.” But as Dr. Clark says, “ the reality 
of public opinion is hard to find.” In the end such researches either 
degenerate into a more or less uncritical combing out of newspaper 
files (a proper appraisement of their contents would require an intimate 
acquaintance with often quite obscure individuals and their circum- 
stances), or the student, having recognised how elusive and primitive 
so-called “ opinions ’’ are, turns to the more substantial study of the 
“public.” Miss Clark, though dimly perceiving the unreality of her 
quest, has failed to alter her subject and methods. In her monograph 
on British Opinion and the American Revolution, based mainly on news- 
papers, periodicals, and pamphlets, she attempts to sum up the life, 
aims, and interests of various classes and groups in Great Britain 
during the years 1765-83, as affecting their attitude towards America— 
what a task, and what means with which to achieve it! Of eighteenth- 
century English society Miss Clark has but a hazy and schematic 
conception ; this enables her neatly to arrange it into a series of groups, 
tach with its label and an appropriate Wagnerian leitmotif, which 
is played whenever the group is mentioned. Even her knowledge of 
the ish nomenclature seems imperfect; thus the term ‘“‘ Govern- 
ment officials ” is made to cover anyone who held office—a Secretary 
of State, Lord Chief Justice, possibly even the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury! The book contains about twenty references to some eight 

es of manuscripts in the British Museum. But in her Biblio- 
graphical Note Miss Clark remarks : 


The Additional Manuscripts in the British Museum proved most valuable, 
although the King’s Manuscripts and the Egerton Manuscripts were also helpful. 
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Is she too niggardly in references, or too generous in her acknoy. 
ledgements ? L. B. Naw, 


A Hundred Years of Catholic Emancipation, 1829-1929. By Dum 
Gwynn. 1929. xxxi-+ 292 pp. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

Catholic Emancipation, 1829 to 1929. Essays by various writers, with 
an introduction by Cardinal Bourne. 1929. ix + 28] pp. 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

The History of the Anglo-Catholic Revival, from 1845. By W. J, 
Sparrow Srupson. 1932. 304 pp. Allen and Unwin. 8s, 6% 

The Novel and the Oxford Movement. By Joskrn E.uis Baxgg 
1932. xiii+ 220 pp. Princeton University Press (Milford). Lg. 


TaKEN together, these four books give a bird’s-eye view of the 
progress of Catholicism (both Roman and Anglican) in this 
during the century which has elapsed since Catholic Emancipation 
on the one hand and Keble’s Sermon on National Apostasy on the 
other. Mr. Gwynn carries forward the story begun in his Struggle 
for Catholic Emancipation to the days when the tiny, aristocratic 
remnant of Catholic England, freed at last from legal disabilities, 
emerged from its “‘ catacombs ” to play in the history of the following 
century a part which would have surprised, perhaps even deterred, 
the Whig advocates of Emancipation. In successive chapters, each 
grouped around a well-drawn central figure, he shows us Wiseman’s 
welcome to the Oxford Movement and the converts it brought im; 
the consequent desertion of the Whiggish quiescence and exclusiveness 
of the “old families”’ for a forward policy; the growth of a new 
Catholic democracy (largely the fruit of Irish immigration), and its 
encouragement by Manning; the long-drawn struggle between the 
conflicting elements thus brought together within the English Romanist 
community; the closing of the ranks after the Infallibility decree 
(comparable in its effects on English Romanists to an equally fateful 
bull issued just 300 years earlier), and the ultimate fusion of forces 
when the old families, returning to power with Cardinal Vaughan, 
buried their distaste for an independent Ireland and a Labour rank 
and file in the common cause of the Catholic schools. Apart from an 
annoying tendency towards repetition ' (attributable, no doubt, tos 
rush to get the book out in time for the centenary), the story is told 
with admirable lucidity, and with a judicial temper which enables 
the author, for example, to be fair to both Newman and Manning—# 
feat which readers of Lytton Strachey might have deemed impossible. 

The companion volume consists of a number of commemorative 
essays on such subjects as the numerical increase of Roman Catholics 
in England since Emancipation, and their achievements in the fields 


of religion i: of education, literature, science, music and public 


life. ernon Cecil, writing on “The Catholic Church and 
Literature,” has interpreted his commission more generously, and be 
contributes a persuasive essay on the historic attitude of his Church 
towards the vernacular Scriptures on the one hand and secular learning 
on the other. Historians will perhaps find these pages the most 
illuminating in the book; but they will also welcome the cumulative 
impression given by the essays as a whole of the contributions made 
by the ancient Faith to modern English life during the period sine 
it was first allowed effectively to re-enter it. 


* Of., ¢.g., pp. 28 and 41, 200 and 201, 229-31. There is a misprint (“ from 
for “ to’) on p. 72. 
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Dr. Sparrow Simpson is concerned with a different branch of the 
Catholic Revival ; and although there are inevitably points of contact 
between his subject and Mr. Gwynn’s, the two books stand poles 
apart in method. Mr. Gwynn knows how to grip the general reader ; 
Dr. Simpson writes as an Anglo-Catholic for Anglo-Catholics, and as 
a clergyman for clergymen. Abandoning any attempt at chrono- 
logical treatment, he deals successively with the main points of con- 
troversy, illustrating each with a wealth of quotation from tracts, 
jetters, sermons and speeches, but offering little by way of synthesis 
or connected narrative. Not only do we miss Mr. Gwynn’s political 
sidelights, but there is little, except a chapter on the conflict with the 
lay state, to enlighten the irreverent layman who sees only “ reverend 

n disputing about the width of a chasuble’s hem ” on either 
the extent or the character of lay response to the movement at its 
various stages: the revolt from individualist and utilitarian ethics, 
whether in the direction of the Tory paternalism of the early Trac- 
tarians or of the socialism of some of their successors; the revival of 
the historic sense; the development of a new type of High Church- 
manship, at once more ascetic and more aggressive than the epicurean, 
smugly insular, frankly conformist brand that we meet in the pages 
of Peacock and Trollope.' 

It is to the much slighter work of Dr. Baker (a Princeton Ph.D. 
thesis, fortified with a serviceable bibliography) that we must turn for 
illustration of these themes. Ranging from forgotten novelists like 
Gresley and Paget to masters like Disraeli, Kingsley, Trollope and 
Shorthouse (the subject of his best chapter), the author gives us a 
valuable study at once of the development of the Victorian novel and 
of the gradual education of representative English opinion (both hostile 
and sympathetic) in the meaning of spiritual and political concepts 
which were at complete variance with the prevailing spirit of the 
age, and which played so large a part in bringing in a new age and a 
new spirit. A. H. Dopp. 


Franklin Pierce. By R. F. Nicnous. 1932. xvii+ 615 pp. Univ. 
of Pennsylvania Press. (Milford.) 28s. 


Tuos— who read Professor Nichols’ study of The Democratic 
Machine, 1850-1854 (1923) and have looked forward to the appearance 
oi the next volume will be disappointed with this life of Franklin 
Pierce. Mr. Nichols has made all too large concessions to the popular 
fashion in biography, and the book has a meretricious air curiously 
out of keeping with the sober scholarship which there is behind it. 
It ~~ well be doubted whether anyone but the student need trouble 
himself to know much about Franklin Pierce, and yet Mr. Nichols 
has sacrificed the student to the general public. The book is made 
much longer than it need have been by the inclusion of just those 
things which the serious student could best do without. It is chary 
nen from the writings of Pierce, which would doubtless have 

it duller, but would at the same time have made it much more 
valuable. And the weakness of the flesh is indulged by an abstention 
from a frequent insertion of dates greatly impairing the facility with 
which the volume can be used as a work of reference. 

Franklin Pierce was a person of very little importance, and the 
study of his career prior to 1853, when he became president of the 

a A misprint on p. 41, “‘ secession” for “ succession,’’ makes hay of the 
meaning of one sentence. 
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United States, might well have been compressed into fifty pages instead 
of occupying two hundred. A small-town lawyer of desultory habits, 
an effusive stump speaker, and incapable of expressing himself with 
any precision, he owed his elevation to the presidency to his position 
as a political boss in New Hampshire, to the rivalries of the leadj 
statesmen within the Democratic party, and to the need to repair the 
northern defections of 1848; and it is only during the four years of his 
tenure of office that his career is of much more than local interest, 
Even then he is led and not leader, and the situation is not without 
difficulties for a biographer. The outstanding event of his adminis. 
tration was the of the Kansas—Nebraska Act of 1854, and 
that enactment ran directly counter to the policy which Pierce 
had set before himself. The history of the administration there. 
fore is dominated by events to which Pierce is only reluctantly 
constrained to give his attention. Mr. Nichols has to recount so 
much of their story as is necessary to make the president’s actions 
intelligible to the reader; and in proportion as the man was controlled 
by the events the biographer is turned into a general historian and 
the development of the biography as a literary form is impeded. On 
the other hand, the author is presented with a question which it is 
peculiarly his business to discuss. If Pierce was led and not leader, 
it is material to know what person or persons really controlled the policy 
of the administration. Yet to this question Mr. Nichols returns no 
very satisfactory answer. He is inclined to attribute the greatest 
influence to Caleb Cushing (p. 249). But there is no very thorough 
discussion of the subject, and in particular no systematic examination 
of the influence of Jefferson Davis. 

Pierce, in short, is an unprofitable subject for a full-length biography. 
That a technical study of the inner history of the administration, in 
continuation of Mr. Nichols’ earlier volume, would have been a most 
valuable contribution to our understanding of the period, there is 
ample evidence to prove in the illuminating pages contained in this 
volume upon such topics as the famous interview with Douglas and 
others on Sunday, 22 Dec. 1853, the relations of the president with 
Congress, the episode of Reeder’s governorship of Kansas, and the 
president’s difficulties in Utah and Minnesota. But Pierce was entirely 
without the gift of statesmanship, and Mr. Nichols’ life of him, great 
as is the labour which must have been spent upon it, is infected, 
perhaps as an inevitable consequence of the duty of keeping Pierce 
in the centre of the picture, with that atmosphere of trivial political 
gossip and intrigue in which he himself most easily breathed. 

H. Have BE.vor. 


The Mission to Spain of Pierre Soulé, 1853-1855. A study in the 
Cuban diplomacy of the United States. By Amos A. ErrincER. 
1932. xv +559 pp. Yale University Press (Milford). 22s. 6d. 


Ir was Soulé’s destiny to “ put back the acquisition of Cuba for 
fifty years.” Raised to distinction by his annexationist speeches 
in the Senate and forced on President Pierce by popular opinion a8 
a “strong man,” he passed to Madrid as cmeaniier amid serenades 
and junketings, and after a tragi-comic career, left that capital, — 
completely failed to execute his commission to purchase the islar 
Barren of practical results, his embassy had the effect of extending 
to the widest limits the Monroe doctrine, as Soulé proclaimed in the name 
of his country the right of bare-faced annexation, when this might 
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serve the protectorate of the New World claimed by his Democrat 


friends. 

Mr. Ettinger has studied his theme among the records of Washington, 
London and Paris, though unable to get direct access to those at Madrid, 
and he quotes the journals of four nations for contemporary opinion. 
A formidable array of scholars have judged that he has done his work 
well, and to this reviewer it seems that he has extracted the utmost 

le doctrine from his facts. The book is a really valuable 
introduction to the working of the American Constitution in foreign 
aflairs. One notes that, contrary to British practice, foreign affairs 
are made 2 party football, and that diametrically opposite views are 
held by successive Presidents, who are rarely in full accord with their 
Senates. At the same time, the Cuban question shows a continual 
increment in favour of annexation until the latter was finally accom- 
_ in 1898, a continuous effort spread over a century, and there- 
ore comparable with any European effort of will-power. One notes 
the place held in political life by men of words, propped up in the 
Senate by managers; that European convenience must wait on that 
of the party organisers during an election; and that a “‘ lame-duck ”’ 
President may be forced to reverse his policy in order to save the slight 
relics of his party’s popularity. And in the case of Soulé one notes 
the effect of the comic in history, which may be no less than that of 
the catastrophic recently animadverted upon by Mr. John Buchan : 
a doctrinaire republican handing out the embassy’s cigars to a revolu- 
tionary mob in Madrid, acting without instructions and suppressing 
despatches, hectoring the Queen in a velvet uniform of his own devising, 
ee ao duels, vain and touchy in his pundonor, ostracised 
and absurd, endeavouring to combine patriotism with piracy, and 
to persuade the Spanish government that it was a moral duty to be 
bullied and robbed. W. J. ENTWIsTLE. 


Histoire du Peuple Anglais au XIX* Siécle——Epilogue (1895-1914). 
Tome II, Vers la démocratic sociale et vers la guerre (1905-1914). 
sof Eur Harfvy. 1932. vi-+ 663 pp. Paris: Hachette. 

m 
Tue qualities of M. Halévy’s splendid History of the English 

People in the Nineteenth Century have been made known by previous 

volumes. The first was an elaborate panorama of English Society 

in 1815. Two volumes then followed carrying the story down to 1841, 

at which point the author broke off in order to make sure of writing his 

Epilogue. The volume on 1895-1905 was published six years ago, 

and now, with the completion of its successor, M. Halévy declares 

himself “‘ impatient to return to his task . . . of writing the history 
of that great epoch in the course of which the English people abandoned 
themselves to the magnificent illusion of having discovered in tempered 
liberty—not only for themselves but for all peoples, if there were any 
such, who would have the wisdom to follow their example—the secret 
of moral and political equilibrium.” Four volumes are planned to 
cover the gap between 1841 and 1895, and it is very much to be hoped 
that long life and sustained good health may be granted for fulfilment 
of the task. By what he has done already M. Halévy has won a con- 
spicuous place among the French men of letters who have interpreted 
our history and our literature not only to his own countrymen but to 
ourselves. 

It is difficult to review in short compass a volume so large, so full 
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of detail, and so unwaveringly judicious. Perhaps only a forei 
could have treated a period so recent in a spirit so strictly historical, 
Reading these detached and exquisitely balanced narratives of the 
Lloyd George Budget, the Parliament Act, the Suffragette agitation 
and the like, one rubs one’s eyes and wonders whether these thi 
really happened only such a very short time ago; whether the Winston 
Churchill who bounds up and down these six hundred pages is the same 
as the one that we read of in the papers to-day, or an ancestor with 
striking family likeness to him, in spite of the obvious contrast of 
political opinions. 

As this volume will no doubt, like its predecessors, be translated 
into English, attention may be called to a few slips. It is at the least 
a misleading use of terms to say (p. 53) that all the Irish Coercion Acts 
of the nineteenth century were the work of ‘‘ Unionists ” and opposed 
by “ Liberals.” The dates of Gladstone’s Home Rule Bills were not 
°85 and °94 (p. 56), but °86 and ’93. It is not true to say (p. 286) 
that there were scarcely any vacances of Parliament in the years 
1909-11, for 1910 had the shortest session of any year since 1865. 
The Home Rule Bill of 1886 was not rejected by the House of Lonis 
(p. 306): it never got as far. Edward VII did not die on April 10 
(p. 319) but on May 6. The clause about “ contracting out ” of the 
political levy in the Trade Unions Act of 1912 was not (p. 432) 
“* destined to become inoperative.’ General Gough was not (p. 540) 
“‘ commander in chief ”’ at the Curragh in 1914, and Sir Henry Wilson 
(p. 559) was not a maréchal at the same date. These are all very 
small matters, and detract in no way from the merit of a truly admirable 
piece of work. We have refrained from embarking upon a discussion 
of any of its principal features only because to do so to any purpose 
would demand more space than could be allowed in History. 

D. C. SOMERVELL. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Suzet N 30 of the International Map of the Roman Empire, on 
a scale of 1: 1,000,000 (Southampton, the Ordnance Survey, 3s) 
is the first sheet to be issued by the Commission set up by the Inter- 
national Geographical Union to superintend the publication of s 
map of the Roman Empire. It shows Britain from the Antonine 
Wall to Lat. 52° N. and eastwards as far as the longitude of Green- 
wich. In the Commission’s Report of 1929 the historical rather than 
the purely archzological character of the map is stressed, the aim 
being to show the Roman Empire as it was rather than to indicate 
individual monuments which may be visited by the tourist. The 
basis of the map is to be the International 1/M Map of the World, and 
the Ordnance Survey Map of Roman Britain has been adopted ass 
working model. The empire is to be shown at its greatest extent, 
but also provincial boundaries of both the Augustan and Diocletiame 
systems are to be given. All known towns and settlements are to be 
shown and differentiated as to size and status. 

In this first sheet great care has been devoted to working out the 
road system and equal care to resisting the temptation to insert, for 
the sake of superficial completeness, roads, or parts of roads, whose 
existence is as yet only conjectural. Physical features are 
brought out, and the indication of marsh and forest areas, which the 
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work of the geologists has made possible, is especially useful. Contours 
are drawn for every 100 metres, as well as being marked by changes 
jn colour. One is reminded, in dealing with an international map, 
that Britain, despite its hilly districts, was one of the more low- 
ing provinces of an empire which contained a high percentage of 
mountainous land. As far as the illustration of comparative altitudes 
, the greater detail of our own Ordnance Survey map, which marks 
variations in feet instead of metres, and which also shows more minor 
streams, makes it more useful for the student whose interest is con- 
fned to Roman Britain. The new map of the whole Roman Empire 
will, however, be invaluable to all students not only of that empire 
put of the early Middle Ages. O. B. 


“Tr would be difficult in all the wide range of local English ecclesi- 
astical life,” says Canon J. E. W. Wallis, in A History of the Church 
in Blackburnshire (S.P.C.K., for the Church Historical Soc., 7s. 6d.), 
“to find a more fascinating story than that of the Church in Black- 
burnshire during the vicissitudes of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ”’ 
(p. 90). Mr. Wallis, in his careful study, covers a great deal more 
ground than this. Following Mr. Jolliffe, he gives an interesting 

is of the pre-conquest organisation of Blackburnshire; and 
about half of his book is concerned with the later Middle Ages, the 
dissolution of Whalley Abbey, and later ecclesiastical developments. 
But the most important sections deal with the churches of Blackburn 
and Whalley between 1086 and 1283, when Stanlaw Abbey in Cheshire, 
which by 1259 had secured both moities of the church of Blackburn, 
was given the rectory of Whalley, a preliminary to its own migration 
to East Lancashire. Several important matters are illustrated and 
elucidated by Mr. Wallis: the persistence of hereditary rectors, the 
division of churches, the proprietary rights of feudal lords in the 
twelfth century over churches, and the precarious hold of monasteries, 
eg. Pontefract, over the churches granted to them. The element of 
truth in the notorious fourteenth-century De Statu Blagborneshire is 
disentangled. This useful little book has a general as well as a local 
interest. It contains very few doubtful statements. The place-name 
of Bispham, thrice found in Lancashire, does not imply that there were 
British bishops there (p. 34). It is going too far to say that there were 
no archdeacons in England before the Norman Conquest (p. 72). 
F. M. P. 


A NOTABLE step towards the solution of the vexed question con- 
cerning the origin of the magistracies of Italian medieval communes 
ismade by Dott. Camillo Giardina in his monograph “ I Boni Homines 
in Italia,’ reprinted from Rivista di Storia del Diritto Italiano, vol. v. 
Different and contradictory opinions have been expressed as to 
what the boni homines were: whether a class, a magistracy, or merely 
trustworthy witnesses and pro-tempore representatives of the citizens. 
Practically all historians of the period have touched upon this point— 
from L. v. Heinemann, EF. Mayer and R. Davidsohn, to Salvemini, 
Gabotto, Tamassia, Cerlini, Cecchini, Brandileone, and Miss Jamison, 
among others. But no one had so far systematically studied and 
analysed all the available documents in order to reach a well-established 
conclusion. This serious gap Dott. Giardina set out to fill, and has 

in a monograph that is a model of scholarly order and com- 
pleteness, in which the documents are made to speak for themselves 
and discussions and conclusions are restrained within the limits of 
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versity Press, 15s.)1 with, one would judge, very little alteration or 
revision, as a “ ae useful to students reading for the Historica] 
Tripos.”” His own word describes the volume only too well: it is g 
summary, and very little else, which sets forth the facts in chrono. 
logical order, while instead of a literary presentation of the subject 
there are often mere lists of causes, of policies, and of results, (Cop. 
sequently the book, although it may be useful for reference as to matters 
of dates and facts, to a great degree ignores the development in thought 
and policy of which those facts were the symbols. The reader will 
find no discussion of the process by which the idea of the responsibility 
of ministers to parliament was being slowly created, no real examina. 
tion of the extent to which the House of Commons was really repre- 
sentative of the people and of public opinion during, for example, the 
thirty years following the Restoration, no suggestion that the real 
constitutional problem of the century was the safe harnessing of the 
new wealth of the trading classes to the needs of the government, a 
wealth that so far had not paid anything like its fair share of taxation, 
The average undergraduate too often regards constitutional history 
as a dry and rather pedantic subject, whereas he ought to see in it 
the absorbing story of the struggle for power—one of the greatest 
prizes within the human grasp. Why is this? Because he is given, as 
in this volume, too much of mere legal minutiz, cases and precedents 
and privileges, to be studied as ends in themselves and not, as they 
eal be, as counters in the great game of government. 

Mr. Tanner showed himself acquainted with modern research in 
his subject, but he did not allow it to modify the Whiggish tendencies 
with which he started, and again and again one feels one is just reading 
Hallam equipped with a new set of references. There is rarely a 
suggestion that the parliamentary case had any weaknesses: even in 
the activities of the Rump he sees no more than “a suspicion of 
corruption ” (p. 163). And it is much the same in his attitude towards 
the religious situation: the High Church followers of Laud are 
constantly spoken of as Arminian; their opponents might call them 
so, but they repudiated the title. And he can say that in 1641 “ the 
nation was, at any rate, one in its Puritanism ” (p. 100); Puritanism 
is admittedly a vague term, but it could never be stretched to include 
the whole of the Church of England. 

The best feature of the book is the numerous quotations from 
original authorities, which are often aptly chosen and oe 

E. R. 


A utretime of study of the American Constitution has made 
Professor A. C. McLaughlin so great a master of his subject that even 
the unfortunate limitations of the Anson G. Phelps Lectureship cannot 
prevent him from giving us a valuable book in The Foundations of 
American Constitutionalism (New York University Press (Milford), 
16s. 6d.). By the terms of the foundation under which the lectures 
were delivered, the author was bound to confine his investigations to 
the influence of the Puritan Fathers, and while no one would deny the 
great part played by Plymouth and Massachusetts in creating political 
folk-ways which influenced the text and the conventions of the American 
Constitution, their story is not the whole story. Mr. McLaughlin, 
of course, does indicate the influence of other sections, and he handles 
his whole theme with such scholarship and judgment, with such 4 


1 This review has been accidentally delayed.—Zp. 
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mastery of the relevant literature, old and new, Bradford and Mr. 

idle Boudin, that this volume will be treasured by students of that 

well-tilled field, the origins of American constitutional law and practice. 
D. W. B. 


BavE is one of the great formative forces of the enlightenment, and 
he deserves so scholarly and sympathetic a presentation as Professor 
Howard Robinson gives him in Bayle the Sceptic (Columbia University 
Press (Milford), 28s.) : a well-planned account of Bayle’s comparatively 
uneventful life, a succinct statement of the character of his writings, 
and an account of his influence that makes us wish for more. Only very 
occasionally does the admirer run away with the scholar; but one would 
have thought that the parallel with Gibbon should have prevented 
Mr. Robinson from trying to reduce Bayle’s native gauloiserie to 
scientific curiosity. Bayle had the curiosity, but he was no objective 
recorder of indifferent erotic phenomena. Mr. Robinson’s own style 
js an improvement on that of his hero, who was not one of the masters 
of French prose, but an ambiguous sentence on p. 140 may make some 
readers think that Abdera is a person, not a place; the slip of making 
the Prince of Condé a duke (p. 51) will, however, have no ill effects. 

D. W. B. 


Tue old complaint that modern social and industrial history is 
neglected in schools must be passing into the category of obsolete 
jevances. There are now available for schools a number of books 
m which to choose dealing with that aspect of history. They con- 
form as a rule to a fairly well established pattern. The same quota- 
tions—from Defoé and Arthur Young for instance—recur frequently, 
as do the illustrations. Probably this is inevitable. 
Two such books now before us conform very closely to the regular 
ttern of elementary text-books dealing with social and industrial 
ry since some date in the eighteenth century. Each has its 
merits and demerits. Mr. Ernest Protheroe’s, on The Industrial Revo- 
lution (Collins, 1s. 6d.), is the slighter of the two. Its introductory 
chapter is ambitious and cramped. It has fewer illustrations than 
the other, and has no index. The index to a text-book need not be 
elaborate; but there should be one. The first remark in the preface 
makes one feel that history is really a very simple matter. It runs 
as follows: “ It is easy to assign a date to the beginning of the In- 
dustrial Revolution... .” The House of History, t fourth storey, 
W Dorothy Gordon (Nelson, 3s.), is fuller in information, better 
illustrated, provided with test questions and an index, and more 
attractively got up. In each of these books a teacher would find 
points of emphasis and interpretation with which he would quarrel. 
Another text-book, in a series “for Senior Schools,” Social and 
Constitutional History, 1689-1928, by J. D. Griffith Davies and F. R. 
Worts (Rivingtons, 2s. 6d.), is wider in scope than those previously 
noticed in that it devotes a considerable portion of the book to the 
constitutional development, and does it well too. The strictly in- 
dustrial side of the book is slighter than Miss Gordon’s. At the end 
are two somewhat loosely connected chapters on “‘ Man the builder ” 
and “‘ Man the writer.”” Any of these books would be most success- 
fully used with pupils in the pre-Certificate stage. . 
Mr. T. W. Sussam’s booklet entitled Forward: a History Project 
(Milford, 1s. 6d.) is an experiment which might be described as an 
historical adjunct. It attempts to interest pupils in history by culti- 
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vating the open eye in their native city, and is accompanied by ¢ 
sixpenny note-book in which a skeleton of the suggested contents is 
outlined. Written about Birmingham, it might well be found ip 
schools in that city; and it might prove useful to teachers in other 
centres as an illustration of what could be done for their own neigh. 
bourhood. G. T. G. 


H. K. Prescor’s Modern Times, 1714—Present Day, and The World 
of To-day: Recent and Current History, by E. N. Fawcett and M. Le §, 
Kitchin (Collins, 3s. 3d. and 3s. 6d., respectively), form the last of g 
series of “ Biographical Histories ’’ which has already been noticed in 
this journal —— 1933, p. 72). Both have the merit of being clearly 
and attractively written, and the numerous illustrations are for the 
most part well chosen. 

It would have been easier to recommend the book on Modern Times 
had it been less carelessly put together. The misstatements are too 
numerous to be pointed out here, and a few samples must suffice. The 
South Sea Company’s shares never sold for ‘‘ one thousand times their 
original value.” Pitt resigned, he was not dismissed, in 1761. The 
statement that “the people wanted to give this wonderful young man 
a chance, and they returned him with a large majority ” gives a mis- 
leading impression of the causes of his son’s victory at the elections of 
1784. Louis XVI was executed in January, not December, 1793; 
Peel took office in 1841, not 1840; Wellington died in 1852, not 1851, 
“‘ When peace came in 1815 the price of corn fell suddenly ” (p. 163): 
the sudden fall had, in fact, taken place in 1813. The author's geo- 
graphy can evidently be as inaccurate as his history ; on p. 143 he tells 
us that Vinegar Hill (which is in Co. Wexford) is ‘‘ near Dublin.” 

The World of To-day is much less disfigured by inaccuracies and 
statements of questionable validity, and contains many excellent 
chapters. Since it — with a description of English life at the 

inning of the eighteenth century, and the present century is 
approached only about two-thirds of the way through, there is inevital 
a good deal of overlapping. The early part, therefore, might wi 
advantage have been condensed, and a few pages instead of a few short 
paragraphs should have been devoted to the World War, the fons ¢ 
origo of most of our troubles—which are here briefly described and made 
intelligible to young boys and girls. A few mistakes may be noted for 
correction in future editions. The first batch of convicts landed in 
Australia in 1788, not 1787. ‘ Peterloo ”’ can hardly be described asa 
riot; the casualties are incorrectly given, and it is assumed that all 
the “ Six Acts” were objectionable. The Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway was opened in me not November, 1830. The authors 
do not state that the £10 householder franchise which the Reform Bill 
of 1831 proposed to adopt was to be confined to the boroughs, and they 
all that Grey resigned in April 1831 before the dissolution of 
Parliament. O’Connell was not elected for Co. Clare ‘‘ in defiance of 
the law,” and the famous Clare election took place in 1828, not 1829. 
The Rochdale weavers did not originate the Co-operative movement. 
Gladstone became Prime Minister in 1868, not 1869. x 

Sie Japunatn Sarkar’s latest volume of lectures, Bihar and 
Orissa during the fall of the Mughal Empire (Patna, The University 
(Luzac), 3s. 6d.), is marked by the characteristics expected from the 
author—reliance on contemporary sources, sound critical treatment, 

1 Cf. the “ Revision ” in Hisrory, October 1922. 
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and straightforward narrative. The title is rather too wide, for, by 
mecessive eliminations of topics already familiar, the book comes 
down in substance to an account of the Maratha raids during the quarter- 
century beginning with 1742, an important subject which has not 
hitherto been adequately treated. It is an ugly story for these days— 
intrigue and treachery oe the rulers, loot, murder and rape for the 
i at large—but typical of the period of disintegration; and it 
ends with the advent of Clive as Governor, and the establishment of 
British paramountcy, which, in Sir Jadunath’s words, “ alone has made 
the birth of a new India possible.” W. H. M. 


Tue common observation that Indian theses tend to be wide 
rather than deep applies to Dr. I. Durga Parshad’s Some Aspects of 
Indian Foreign Trade, 1757-1893 (P. 8. King, 12s.), but, accepting the 

, there is little criticism to offer of this calm and dispassionate 
survey of a large field, much of it befouled with the political controversies 
ofthe past. Little that is new can be said of the trade of the eighteenth 
century, which has been worked over by previous writers; but the 
nineteenth is only now coming into the historian’s view, and the author 
has brought out clearly the extraordinary revolution which resulted 
from the extension of settled government, the spread of railways, and 
the opening of the Suez Canal. The bulk of the book can be recom- 
mended with confidence, but some caution is required in reading 
Chapter 1 (1707-1757), which, being introductory, is based largely on 
secondary sources, and carries over some of their occasional mistakes, 
as, for instance, the statement (p. 21) that previous to 1775 the East 
India Company’s ships were under 700 tons, which ignores the early 
1000-tonners like the TJ'rades Increase and Palsgrave. In the same 
chapter the treatment of the Dutch trade, still important at this 
time, is weak, and there is no hint of any attempt to get the facts 
from the Rijksarchief, where most of them are probably lying : perhaps 
some future aspirant to the doctorate will undertake the task of co- 
ordinating the early Dutch and English records so as to present the 
story of Indian commerce as a whole. W. H. M. 


Dr. T. G. P. Spear, lecturer in history at St. Stephen’s College, 
Delhi, has broken fresh ground in The Nabobs (Milford, 10s. 6d.). e 
title is rather an unfortunate choice, for the work has nothing to do 
with the returned Anglo-Indians to whom that epithet is generally 
epelied, but is, in fact, as the sub-title states, “a study of the social 
ife of the English in eighteenth-century India.” The materials are 
largely drawn from narratives of travel and other descriptive works, 
supplemented by a careful examination of manuscript records in the 
British Museum, the India Office, and the Imperial Record Office at 
Calcutta. The work is, however, far from being a mere patchwork of 
quotations. The author’s shrewd comments and deductions form a 
valuable feature, especially in the chapters dealing with “ racial 
relations ” and “ missionaries.”’ A few slips have been noticed, though 
none of great importance. Ina quotation on 12 we find “ Brahminy 
bull” and “lime” substituted for the “ Brahminy butter” and 
“limes” of the original; the reference to “Julius” on p. 63 may 
puzzle a reader who fails to recognise that Julius Imhoff, the stepson 
of Warren Hastings, is the person intended ; while the allusion on p. 83 
to the “‘ long residence in England ”’ of Saadat Ali, the Nawab of Oudh, 
18 surely erroneous. It would have added to the value of the eight 
illustrations if the sources from which they were taken had been 
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indicated; and a map of India would have been of assistance to the 
ordinary reader. W. FB. 


UNDER a dust-cover depicting the falling tower of Fonthill in g 
style scarcely in keeping with the usual austerity of University Press 
productions, Mr. J. W. Oliver has given what appears to be a quite 
adequate Life of William Beckford (Milford, 12s. 6d.). There is very 
little to interest the historian in the sayings and doings of “ England's 
wealthiest son,” although he knew many of the notable pe 
of his day, from his godfather, the elder Pitt, to Disraeli. But the 
account of Paris in 1784 is of some value. Beckford was one of those 
who predicted the Revolution. Two years earlier he had been ing 
society only a trifle less absurd—the London of Sheridan’s Critic, with 
its mania for Signor Pasticcio Ritornellos and quasi-Italian operetta. 

A. F. F. 

Ia Grande Peur by Professor Georges Lefebvre (Paris: Armand 
Colin, 1932, 30 fr.), is a minute study of a brief but important episode 
of the French Revolution. The spring of 1789 had been marked by 
many outbreaks of disorder in the country districts. In the second 
half of July a rumour ran through various provinces of France that 
the “ brigands ’’ were coming and would lay everything waste. The 
peasants mustered under local leaders and with such arms as they 
could find to defend their homes. -Armed and excited, they often in- 
dulged in outrage upon unpopular seigneurs. In some districts it 
was reported that the king had sent orders to attack and destroy 
the chateaux. But the “ brigands” never appeared, because 
never existed. Hence some historians have surmised that the whole 
commotion was deliberately planned by politicians who for their own 

wanted anarchy and invented both the “ brigands”’ and the 
royal orders to burn the chateaux. Against this thesis M. 
Lefebvre contends that everything was unplanned and spontaneous, 
the result of social conditions and of political events. These had 
generated a credulous and excitable frame of mind fit to invent and 
credit the wildest rumours. That the Grande Peur had its origin in 
senseless local panics, not in the malice of politicians is shown, M 
Lefebvre argues, by its irregular course. It did not spread from a 
centre in concentric waves, but chiefly in the south and south-east of 
France, leaving wide regions untouched, for no reason which we can 
now discover. Although irrational, it had considerable effects m 
hastening the organisation of the National Guards and the ruin of the 
feudal tenures. M. Lefebvre has packed into his monograph much 
erudition concerning the state of rural France on the eve of the 
revolution. F. C. M. 


Tue fame of Surtees the antiquary has long been cultivated by 
historians; that of his distant connection the creator of Jorrocks has 
generally been confined to hunting circles. Of late, however, literary 
critics like M. Maurois have been taking Surtees the novelist more 
seriously ; and now Mr. Anthony Steel has written a book on Jorrocks’s 
England (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), with a view to introducing him to the 
growing section of the general public which is interested in social 
history. Mr, Steel does not make any “ highfalutin’”’ claims for the 
novels either as ‘ great Art or Literature ” or as historical documents 
of a type to appeal to the Surtees Society, but simply as filling “4 
small lacuna, of which one cannot but be aware in the t 
histories” of England between the first and second Reform Bills. 
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For Jorrocks’s England, though only “ one England out of many,” 
was at least “intensely English ’—yet to us to-day it is “ wholly 
strange”; and Mr. Steel, despite his modest disclaimer of any share 
jn the book beyond the wielding of scissors and paste, is admirably 
fitted to describe it. The background is sketched in with a sureness 
of touch which rarely deserts him (though he puts the cart before 
the horse when he speaks on p. 35 of the fast coach as having “ fol- 
jowed hard on the heels of Mr. Macadam ’’); and the tale is told with 
a gusto and good humour worthy of Mr. Jorrocks himself. The 
author might well have pitched his claims for Surtees a good deal 
igher, for, on his own skilful showing, the phases of social and even 
itical life which the novels illuminate (to borrow one of Mr. Steel’s 
C happy turns of speech) “ are legion ’’—from turnpikes and rail- 
ways to breakfast menus and styles of hairdressing, from the diversions 
of the City to the education of Young Ladies, from Corn Laws to 
cheques and currency. A dozen excellent illustrations after Leech, 
Doyle, Phiz, and others enhance the value and attractiveness of a 
book which (pace Mr. Steel) we decline to believe that even “ profes- 
sional historians ”’ can find dull. A. H. D. 


In his lengthy narrative, well-planned and well-nourished with 
facts, La Politique Eéclésiastique du Second Empire de 1852 & 1869 
(Alcan, 130 fr.), M. Maurain describes a very important formative 
period in the political and social history of modern France, and the 
accompanying selection of documents illustrating the critical first 
years of the authoritarian experiment, Le Saint-Srége et la France de 
décembre 1851 & avril 1853 (Alcan, 35 fr.), is a noteworthy addition 
to our knowledge of the inner history of that fundamental conflict 
between the Church and the Revolution which has played so great a 
part in aligning French parties. It was the dream of the emperor to 
end this conflict, to reconcile the principles of ’89 with a working 
compromise with the claims of the Church. Napoleon III was, after 
all, a stranger in France, free from the passions of the country he ruled, 
“ni gallican, ni voltairien, ni clérical.” Whether this Gallio-like 
indifference would have served him in good stead it is impossible to 
say, but the experiment never got a real trial, for it required a Pope 
of a more “ broad and flexible outlook ” than Pius IX. The Papacy 
was resolved to assert its theoretical objections while accepting the 
practical fruits of the imperial alliance, the more that papal authority 
was increasing rapidly and the rank and file of the clergy followed the 
Univers, while the bishops clung to older Gallican traditions. The 
emperor found the Church an uncertain ally and yet he was forced to 
estrange even further the “left ’’ which he had hoped to win to 
Bonapartism. The identification of the left with anti-clericalism was 
made definite. The experiment of the ten years between the Italian 
War and the elections of 1869 showed the emperor that he could not 
keep a foot in both camps, support Duruy, foster Gallicanism by 
episcopal appointments, yet keep the Pope in Rome and hope to win 
over any serious proportion of the clericals or radicals. The choice 
was made, and the last months of the empire saw a tightening of the 
alliance with Rome, the identification of the party of order with the 
Church, the old alliance of ‘“‘ throne and altar.” It is not in the main 
outlines that M. Maurain’s work alters our perspective, but in the details 
of the picture which he builds up in his thousand pages. We see the 
tenderness of the civil authorities to criminous clerks, a sort of tacit 
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abandonment of the revolutionary “Constitutions of Clarendon,” 
We see the difficulties of imperial politics in the west and in the south, 
where the feud between bleus and blancs was bitter, and the blancs 
were not only clerical but legitimist. We see something of the 
ecclesiastical side of the annexation of Nice and Savoy, and the lo 

to the empire bred by detestation of the policy of Cavour. We see 
such clashes of administrative policy as that between the Ministries 
of the Interior and of Public Instruction over popular libraries; 
sabotaging of imperial policy by clerical officials, and the occasional 
loosing of the dog, such as the toleration of the great funeral of 
Proudhon, a broad intimation to the Church not to provoke the 
administration too far. We also see, as M. Maurain points out, how 
much of the internal ecclesiastical policy of the Third Republic got its 
trial run under that empire which the Pope had welcomed and whose 
downfall was the sign for the ending of that temporal power to whose 
survival both Pope and emperor had sacrificed so much. M. Maurain’s 
study stops short of the last act or epilogue, but that detracts very 
little from the merits of these learned volumes. D. W. B. 


Henry Charles Lea (University of Pennsylvania Press (Milford), 
21s. 6d.), by E.S. Bradley, deserves the attention of students of American 
history no less than of the students of Lea’s famous works. Based 
very largely on unpublished letters and papers, it throws much bw 
upon the conditions of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania during and 
the Civil War. Lea took a leading part in the efforts to cleanse an 
Augean stable. If he had never written a line—and his books were 
written late in life—he would have deserved well of his countrymen. 
As a biography this is a good satisfying book of the sedate pedestrian 
kind. Mr. Bradley is not a historian, and makes no effort to “ place” 
Lea, but he draws abundantly on the opinion of others and tells us 
everything about the historian’s long and interesting life (1825-1909) 
that we need to know. Lea was, indeed, a wonderful man. A wealthy 
American, he never studied in Europe; insistent on manuscript 
evidence and expert in discovering it, he depended almost calle 
on transcripts; a stay-at-home, he corresponded with leading his- 
torians in French, German and Italian, cal won their esteem before 
his distinction as a scholar was realised in America. He was a man of 
remorseless industry, almost incredible memory, of political foresight 
and high principle, who saw a few very important things clearly, and, 
keeping them always in mind, penetrated the mysteries of ecclesiastical 
life in the Middle Ages. ‘“‘ To the study of the history of jurisprudence 
which he counted the history of society, he brought those habits 
of exact observation, that impatience with all but first-hand sources, 
which he had learned in the study of nature.” And, to these words 
of Professor Burr, we may add his own dictum: “ It is to legislation 
that we must look if we desire to understand the modes of thought and 
the moral standards of past ages.”’ F. M. P. 


TxE brothers Noel and Charles Buxton are good examples of those 
amateur diplomatists of whom Britain has always possessed a number. 
They interested themselves in pre-War — mainly in Balkan affairs 
and were one of the main supporters of the Balkan Committee which 
endeavoured in vain to influence the diplomacy of the Balkan nations 
themselves and that of the Great Doman towards them. Noel: 
Buxton was also, as a member of the Left Wing of the Liberal party, 
concerned with that effort to improve Anglo-German relations which 
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continued down to the Great War. During the War itself he tried to 
his knowledge of Balkan affairs to diplomacy, but the problem 
was really an insoluble one. Later he supported that small section of 
blic opinion which desired to make peace offers to the Central Powers. 
Boch a career might throw some interesting sidelights on great 
events ; but the number of letters in Foreign Policy from a Back Bench, 
1904-1918, which is a study based on the papers of Lord Noel-Buxton, 
T. P. Conwell-Evans (Milford, 7s. 6d.), is small, and their value is 
lessened by their insertion in a narrative which is entirely one-sided 
and not very well informed. Mr. Conwell-Evans uses the occasion for 
an attack on Grey and other Liberals which is neither necessary nor 
just. He constantly begs the question and his handling of contro- 
versial points is the reverse of historical. It is a pity that Lord Noel- 
Buxton’s eminently moderate and sane criticism of men and events 
should have been treated in this fashion. C. K. W. 


W. and A. K. Jonnston’s Wall Map of Central Europe and the 
Mediterranean Lands (mounted on cloth and rollers, or on cloth, 
dissected to fold, and eyeletted; 17s. 6d.), coloured to display land 
relief, showing political frontiers, main railways and sea routes, is an 
extremely welcome and attractive production. Its scale, 60 miles to 
an inch, is generous, and its outlines sufficiently vivid to make it a 
real help to teaching, while the area covered is large enough for it to 
be used to show, not only the geographical background of modern 
political problems, but also the development of ancient civilisations. 
At the same time the publishers have carefully avoided overloading 
it with detail. 

One detail, indeed, might be added with great advantage to its 
practical usefulness. We look in vain among the names of towns, 
ancient and modern, for the sites of battles that have altered the whole 
history of these regions. These sites were not dictated by blind chance ; 
the decisive struggles took place at definite strategic points. If the 
study of history is to lead to a wiser understanding of international 
problems, few things are more important than a realist knowledge of 
the danger spots of Europe; and Belgium as the cockpit of Europe or 
the Balkans as the cauldron of the Mediterranean force themselves 
upon the imagination when the numerous battle-fields are — 

> ake 


WE have also received the following books : Davis Families of Early 
Roxbury and Boston by 8S. F. Rockwell (the author, North Andover, 
Mass., U.S.A., $6), a genealogical work of considerable value for 
American social history; A Century of Emancipation, by Sir John 
Harris (Dent, 5s.), a readable short account—to celebrate the cen- 
tenary—of the abolition of slavery; new issues of two books by E. 
Beresford Chancellor, The XVIIIth Century in London and Life in 
Regency and Early Victorian Times (first published in 1920 and 1926), 
very well illustrated but historically weak (Batsford, 15s. and 12s. 6d. 
Tespectively); an omnibus volume, Garibaldi (Longmans, 12s. 6d.), 
which is a re-issue (in 976 pages) of Professor G. M. Trevelyan’s trilogy, 
a bulky bargain, but of doubtful value for students, since it lacks the 
bibliographies, indexes and most illustrations; Government and Politics 
of lialy, by F. R. Spencer (Harrap, 8s. 6d.), one of a series of American 
text-books on government, devoted to an examination of the Fascist 
State system; T'he Challenge of Europe, by Sherwood Eddy (Allen and 
Unwin, 10s. 6d.), devoted to problems of war debts, diplomatic recogni- 
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tion of Soviet Russia, the chauvinist nationalism of Germany, 
similar questions; Nationalism in Modern Finland, by J. H. Wuorin 
(Milford, 28s. 6d.), an examination of the rise of national consciougn 
and the successful opposition to attempts at Russification; Religig 
and Communism, by J. F. Hecker (Chapman and Hall, 8s. 6d.), a stud 
of religion and atheism in Soviet Russia, with an appendix of tram 
lations of the most important Party pronouncements and the deores 
of the Soviet government regarding religion. Heart Burial, by ©. ; 
Bradford (Allen and Unwin, 8s. 6d.), is an essay for the curious, dealiz 
with the ancient custom of the division of the human body at death an 
the separate disposal of its parts ; examples, ranging from Henry I] 
Thomas Hardy, make up the greater part of the book. How to@ 
a Large Library (Bowes and Bowes, 2s. 6d.), by E. J. Dingwall, formerh 
a member of the staff of the Cambridge University Library, is a litt 
book of considerable value to students beginning research, as it giv 
useful practical hints on the use of library catalogues, subject index 
periodical publications, and similar materials, which the reader ofté 
finds difficulty in discovering. 4 


OTHER works received include three novels, Ginevra by V. Watea 
(Dent, 7s. 6d.), which has little historical value, but as a tale is excitiy 
and well told, and is, moreover, beautifully produced; The Flames 
Moscow (Peter Davies, 7s. 6d.), by Ivan Lukash, and Napoles 
and the Cossacks, by P. N. Krassnoff (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6¢ 
both translated from the Russian, concerned chiefly with the cam 
paigns of 1812, 1813, and 1814, and, in spite of some errors in histori 
detail, of interest as giving the Russian view of the conflict and illustra 
ing Russian psychology. Also numerous pamphlets, among them Som 
Comments on the British Israel Delusion (the author, 1 Uplands Road 
Eastbourne, l1s.), an analysis by Mr. C. E. Snowden, well known § 
many of our readers for his admirable dramatisation of local manori# 
records, of the strange perversions of history which the British 
Association sedulously promulgates at great expense; The Pro 
ation of Kent Place-names, by Dr. F. W. Hardman (Southwold, Walm 
34d. post free), a list indicating the local custom when that is not cles 
from the spelling, e.g. the Cinque (sink) ports; Robin Hood Literat 
the Nottingham Public Libraries (to be obtained from the City Libre 
a list of the Robin Hood Collection there, the most comprehensive # 
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